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“SECURED DISTRIBUTION® enables you to ship your 

merchandise to a Lawrence field warehouse on the prem- 
ises of your customer where Lawrence holds the goods 
subject to your delivery instructions. This guarantees 
prompt payment of your receivables, and makes you a 
secured creditor on all remaining inventory. Why not 
join the hundreds of credit executives who have found 
S.D. the perfect solution to today’s credit problems. 


d Send for our brochure ‘‘The Story of a Business Miracle by S. D.’ 








TRENDS IN 


THE QUIET BOOM 


The second year of the seventh 
decade of the twentieth century will 
bring new healthy highs to most 
parts of the economy. This is the 
view of the overwhelming majority 
of 316 professional economists re- 
cently polled by F. W. Dodge Cor- 
poration for their estimates of 1962 
business. Nearly three-fourths of the 
forecasters are from business while 
the others are from Government, 
universities, and research organiza- 
tions. Although economists are some- 
times credited with little more fore- 
casting acumen than the weatherman, 
those polled by the same organiza- 
tion last year called the turn on 
the recent recession with admirable 
accuracy. 


While most see business forging 
ahead steadily next year, few look 
for spectacular advances. Although 
records are expected to be broken 
in gross national product, industrial 
production, consumer prices, and 
consumer spending, to name a few, 
the rises will be too gentle to create 
much excitement. Most buoyant in 
the months ahead will be durable 
goods manufacturing which has 
picked up most noticeably during the 
recent recovery. 


Gross national product will inch 
upward from $526 billion in the third 
quarter of 1961 to $565 billion by 
the fourth quarter of next year, if 
the average expectation of the econo- 
mists is fulfilled. They look for in- 
dustrial production to reach a new 
peak of 122 in December 1962, com- 
pared to 116 a year earlier. Since it 
is expected to reach 120 in June of 
next year, this points to a possible 
slowdown in the last half. 


The experts foresee some slight 
upward movement in wholesale prices 
in 1962 with the index ending the 
year at 120.8 (1947-49 = 100), a 
figure only 2 per cent higher than 
mid-1961. Almost all are resigned to 
a further upward inching in con- 
sumer prices next year. 


There was also almost universal 
agreement on the probability of fur- 
ther boosts in average hourly wages 
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during 1962. Not one of the 316 
economists expects wages to decline 
in any major industry next year. 


A new all-time high is also in the 
cards for capital expenditures, ac- 
cording to the average forecast. New 
plant and equipment spending should 
rise from $35.5 billion in the current 
quarter to $37.6 billion in the last 
half of 1962 if the predictions pan 
out. 


The economists are agreed almost 
to a man that stepped-up Govern- 
ment spending will be the most sig- 
nificant short-range stimulant next 
year. However, they also point to 
other spurs for the year ahead: in 
ventory increases, higher capital 
spending, and non-residential con- 
struction. Among the minus signs in 






Accounts Receivable 


the outlook are lagging consumer ex- 
penditures, sluggish housing and high 
unemployment. They also point to a 
widening rift between the Adminis- 
tration and business management 
which could damage business morale 
and discourage investment. The pos- 
sibility of more aggressive foreign 
competition and renewed balance-of- 
payments problems was cited by 
many. 

Typical of many is the comment of 
one economist: “The outlook is 
bright, but disappointment is in store 
for those who let their optimism be- 
come too strong.” This is certainly 
good advice, particularly in view of 
the disappointment that spread 


through business early in 1960 when 
the Sixties failed to soar off like a 
rocket as many people had expected. 


Protection Against 


Losses 





Credit Insurance is the first line of defense for the 
asset most subject to loss. 

Ask your London Guarantee Representative for 
your copy of our valuable booklet: Credit Insur- 


ance. ee 


Protection Against ACCOUNTS RECEIV- 


ABLE Losses. Or, if you prefer, write to... 


Lend Guarantee GF Sileatbint C. FY . 


MEMBER OF THE PHOENIX OF LONDON GROUP 55 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 
Over Sixty Years of Continuous Service In Credit Insurance 
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It’s Time to Clear the Air 


HE Administrative forces of our national government are engaged in a mas- 
sive effort to create a public image of friendship for, and sympathetic under- 
standing of, the business community. 


The Secretaries of our Commerce, Treasury and Labor Departments, and the 
President’s Council of Economic Advisers, among others, have been insisting that 
this Administration acknowledges the need for economic incentives to encourage 
a higher growth rate of productivity for industry. 

Now a Task Force of ihe highest officials of the Federal government is con- 
ducting conferences in our major cities, to which business leaders of each area 
have been invited. 

These conferences are a part of this campaign to reassure business. 


The most effective and fruitful assurances which the Administration can make 
must be through action, and not by way of toured speeches costing many thousands 
of dollars in themselves. 


The move to liberalize depreciation allowances for tax purposes is a small start 
in the right direction. 


But what kind of confidence can be inspired by an Administration which seems 
to take delight in keeping business off-balance and uncertain in its marketing and 
pricing policies? 

A steady barrage of anti-trust actions and threats of action, without any indica- 
tion from the Administration of any purpose-other than harassment, has left busi- 
ness wondering what it can do without risking expensive litigation, and even 
worse, public condemnation, without trial, through the notoriety of indictment. 

Bank mergers, previously approved by appropriate public bodies, have been 
attacked. Pharmaceutical producers of identical products have been attacked be- 
cause the public will not pay more for company A’s product than for company B’s 
identical product. 

Firms have been prosecuted for pricing too high; others for pricing too low. 
Executives of competing companies, friends of long standing, are afraid to speak 
publicly to one another. 

Our opposition to business conspiracies which impair free competition in open 
markets has been emphatically stated in this column. 

But business confidence is a vital ingredient in economic growth. 

Our anti-trust laws embody the philosophy of a free competitive economy. We 
earnestly ask our government to demonstrate convincingly its faith in the work- 
ings of a free economy. 


EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT 
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THE DECEMBER COVER 
HE SALES DEPARTMENT vol- 


unteered to forward Customer 
““Y’s” orders well in advance to the 
manufacturing department, and to 
keep his inventory at low level. ‘The 
manufacturing department offered to 
reschedule cycles and the supplying 
plant agreed to limit its own inven- 
tory. The credit department thus 
was able to approve an_ increased 
line of credit. 

This three-sided cooperation help- 
ed both customer and supplier and 
proved several points, writes R. E. 
Hardy, Western area credit man- 


ager, Canco Division, American Can 


Company, San Francisco. 

In his article on page 32, Mr. 
Hardy emphasizes the importance of 
cooperation of all interested depart- 
ments, the advisability of classify- 
ing customers’ paying histories so 
that losses are properly charged, 
and, finally, never saying “No” until 
every avenue has been explored. 

In the cover picture, with back- 
ground of the Golden Gate bridge 
and a few of the company’s 1,500 
items, are shown (left to right) 
Lloyd E. Davis, the Canco Divi- 
sion’s Western area manager of man- 
ufacturing, Mr. Hardy. and Fenton 
J. Dowling, manager of sales. 

A native of Pea Ridge, Ark., R. E. 
Hardy began with American Can 
Company in Los Angeles back in 
1928. Starting in as an assistant to 
the head of the timekeeping depart- 
ment, he became credit manager for 
southern California in 1936, and for 
the entire western area in 1958. Mr. 
Hardy completed the Credit Research 
Foundation’s Credit and Financial 
Management course in 1961. 

Mr. Davis, University of Southern 
California graduate in mechanical 
engineering, joined the Division as 
a mechanics assistant, became fore- 
man, then plant manager in Sacra- 
mento and San Francisco. 

Mr. Dowling, 32 years’ with 
CANCO, first in the Chicago area, 
returned from Navy service to be- 
come district sales manager in 
Cleveland, then Mid-West sales head. 
Transferred to New York in 1958 
to supervise special nationwide sales, 
he was advanced the following year 
to direct the Division’s nationwide 
marketing program. In 1960 he was 
appointed to his present post. 
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REDUCING THE RISK IN EXPORTS 


PRIVATE business and Government have joined 
together to make it almost as easy to insure 
export sales as sales within the U.S. A new 
organization, the Foreizn Credit Insurance As- 
sociation, which is made up of 21 major in- 
surance companies, will share risks on a fifty- 
fifty basis with the Government’s Export-Import 
Bank. The new plan—rates will be available by 
the end of this month—will provide American 
companies with the sort of insurance coverage 
their foreign competitors have. 

The FCIA and the Ex-Im Bank will issue in- 
surance on export loans up to five years in 
length. The bank will shoulder the political risks 
such as losses in the event of armed conflict, 
currency limitations, and expropriation, while 
the insurance companies will cover the commer- 
cial losses. 

Previously, the Ex-Im Bank provided some 
protection for exporters, but this involved apply- 
ing to Washington for guarantees. Under the 
new plan an exporter can get complete coverage 
from his local commercial bank or insurance 
broker. The insurance of foreign credit risk will 
cover 85 per cent of short term (up to six 
months) export loans and 75 per cent of longer 
loans. Insurance against political risks will cover 
a maximum of 95 per cent of the total amount 
of credit extended to the foreign purchaser. 


A NEW LOOK AT STATE TAXES 


DoEs an individual state have the right to 
tax out-of-state companies that do not even main- 
tain a place of business within that state? What 
has been the effect of the heavy burden of paper- 
work that state taxes impose on interstate busi- 
nesses? These 2ad many related questions will 
be probed at hearing that begin in Wash- 
ington on December 4 before a subcommittee 
of the House Judiciary Committee. 

Looking toward the possibility of future legis- 
lation, the Committee would like factual evidence 
on the extra expenses to business—in addition 
to the actual:taxes—as the result of state or local 
taxes. Also, what special records have to be kept 
to meet the varying requirements? The Commit- 
tee is also attempting to pinpoint the extent to 
which Public Law 86-272 has been effective in 
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Washington News 


protecting business from state taxes. 

The law, which was enacted September 14, 
1959, was intended to protect from income tax 
liability a business which does no more than 
solicit orders within the taxing state. The com- 
mittee is interested in specific examples of how 
state taxation has affected business decisions. 

Written testimony will be accepted until De- 
cember 18. It should be submitted to Murray 
Drabkin, Chief Counsel, Special Subcommittee 
on State Taxation of Interstate Commerce, 401 
George Washington Inn, House of Representa- 
tives, Washington 25, D.C. 


EXPERT STILL SEE PEAKS AHEAD 


THE President’s Council of Economic Ad- 
visers estimates that gross national product will 
have to reach $600 billion to bring about full 
employment. However, they anticipate a rate 
of $565 to $570 billion by mid-1962, compared 
to the current figure of $540 billion. Secretary 
of Commerce Luther H. Hodges looks for a new 
high of $600 billion in GNP in the last quarter 
of 1962. 


PROSPERITY PRODUCES PROBLEMS 


THE recovery in business this year has 
brought a noticeable pickup in the volume of 
imports. During the past few months imports 
have actually topped the all-time high recorded 
in 1960. Mindful of the record 1959-60 outflow 
of dollar payments abroad, Administration 
circles consider this development unfavorable. 
However, exports continue to be about $5 bil- 
lion higher (annual rate) than imports. 


THE EYES OF TAXES... 


In the Internal Revenue Service drive to 
improve compliance in the filling out of tax 
returns, the agency will audit more returns in 
the lower income tax brackets while increasing 
its vigilance in the upper categories. 

Addressing the New York Society of Certified 
Public Accountants, Mortimer M. Caplin, Tax 
Commissioner, said special efforts will be made 
to discourage those who take undue advantage 
of the system. Automatic data processing, now 
being installed, “will lead to efficient discovery 
of ‘errors, omissions and delinquencies,’ ” Mr. 
Caplin declared. 





The number system for individual taxpayers 
will go into operation in 1963 in the pilot At- 
lantic area, with Philadelphia to be the second 
regional service center, with others to follow, 
one or two annually. Beginning January 1, in- 
dividuals will be required to give their numbers 
to corporations and banks where they own stock 
and hold savings accounts. Under the self-assess- 
ment system, he said, IRS limits collection ex- 
pense to less than a half cent per dollar of tax 
collected. 


GROWING IN SHORT BURSTS 


A SHORTENING period of business expansion 
following recessions is resulting in a progres- 
sively growing number of unemployed, says 
Joseph W. Barr, assistant to Douglas Dillon, 
Secretary of the Treasury. Addressing members 
of the National Association of Supervisors of 
State Banks, in convention at Las Vegas, Mr. 
Barr declared the trend in the three last reces- 
sions was “ominous, and must be reversed”. 


FASTER WRITE-OFFS ARE COMING 


FoLLowING the decision revamping deprecia- 
tion schedules for textile machinery, the Ad- 
ministration is now working on a “top priority” 
procedure for quickened write-off of equipment 
in other industries for tax purposes. The useful 
life of textile machinery, established back in 
1942 (in Bulletin F) as 25 years has been cut 
to 15 for most equipment and to 12 for some. 
Each industry would have to show that the cur- 
rent schedule is a deterrent to investing in 
modern machinery, according to Henry H. 
Fowler, Under Secretary of the Treasury. 

The faster write-off is one of two phases of 
the Administration’s program to encourage in- 
creased investment in productive machinery and 
equipment. The other plan is for new legislation 
to permit businesses to take credits, against their 


tax bills, of 8 per cent of their investment each’ 


year in plant and equipment of six or more 
years useful life. No formal bill on the credit 
proposal was introduced in the first session of 
the Congress, but the House -Ways and Means 
Committee has for consideration in January 
a tax revision measure containing this feature. 
The overall program is a follow-up on several 
depreciation allowance studies launched by the 
Eisenhower Administration. (The subject, in- 
cluding the competition from foreign countries 
which have more liberal depreciation write-offs, 
was discussed in detail in CREDIT AND FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT, April 1961, page 8.) 


BROADER MORTGAGE MARKET 


FEDERALLY regulated savings and loan asso- 
ciations may soon be permitted to make mort- 
gage loans on houses up to 100 miles (now 50 
miles) distant from the association offices. This 
would stimulate competition and perhaps shave 
the interest rates paid by home owners. The 


Federal Home Loan Bank Board has proposed 
an amendment to the present regulation that 
would limit loans in the 50-to-100 mile area 
to 20 per cent of the association’: assets. 

The board, which supervises federally charted 
and insured savings associations, has increased 
to 18 months, from one year, the maximum term 
of non-amortized conventional construction loans. 
It has also raised to 80 per cent (from 60 per 
cent) of appraised value the limit on non-amor- 
tized trade-in loans, which must be repaid 
within 18 months. 


HIGHER MAIL COSTS 


WHETHER or not a nickel first-class and an 
8-cent airmail letter become a fact January Ist 
—uncertain at this writing—the way to these 
rises and compromise increases on second and 
third-class mail at the next session of Congress 
has been opened wide. The House Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee okayed a measure that 
would cut in half the billion-dollar annual post 
office deficit. 

On second-class matter (chiefly magazines and 
newspapers), the rate would go up 5 per cent 
January lst, 5 per cent more the following year, 
and another 5 per cent in 1964. The minimum 
charge would increase next January to 34 cent 
(from 1% cent), and to 1 cent in 1963. The 
second-class increase would yield $17 millions; 
the Administration originally asked a 75 per 
cent higher pound rate for a $77.6 million 
greater yield. 

Third-class bulk mail, now 16 cents a pound, 
would become 18 cents, with no change in the 
minimum of 21% cents an item; would go up 
to 5 cents on mailings under 200 pieces. Un- 
sealed Christmas greeting cards would take 4 
cents a card, a rise of 1 cent. 

The overall increased income to the post 
office would approximate $493 millions; the 
Administration wanted $741 millions. 


NEW HOUSING RULES 


AMONG recommendations to FHA, from a con- 
ference of bankers, contractors, manufacturers 
and FHA officials on new home improvement 
financing techniques under the 1961 Federal 
Housing Act, were these: 

Place responsibility for credit approval and 
construction performance with the lender, espe- 
cially on small loans; establish a policy that 
appraisers consider the value the property will 
have after the modernization; waive the “pre- 
vailing wages” clause in smaller jobs; permit 
lenders to set higher service charges, particularly 
in smaller loans. 

The new legislation provides for two programs 
involving FHA-insured 20-year loans up to 
$20,000: major modernization in _ post-war 
growth areas, and conservation of older but still 
sound housing in Rural Renewal areas. 
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YOUR GUIDE TO 


This year more companies have taken the 
road to public ownership than at any time 
in more than three decades. Here’s a step- 


company stock has been made in the last decade. 
We read daily about companies which are “going 
public,” acquiring public capital for the first time. 

Some questions should first be resolved for guideposts 
in considering a public offering of a company’s stock for 
internal growth: 

1. Should you sell stock to the public? 

2. Does your company have a sound long-range financ- 
ing program? 

3. Are you using your present financial resources and 
earning power to best advantage? 

4. Should you use a long-term private placement loan 
to finance your expansion? 

In the past few years, executives owning small busi- 
nesses have, through external forces (in many cases, com- 
petition), changed their thinking, and are gaining the 
benefits of public ownership. It is not size alone that 
counts, nor does a firm have to be listed on a major ex- 
change to enjoy the advantages. The over-the-counter 
market exceeds the major exchanges in both the dollar 
volume and number of shares traded. 


\ TREMENDOUS number of public offerings of 


WHY GO PUBLIC? 
Chief advantages of “going public” are these: 

1. Greater financial freedom for management. “Going 
public” implies a “stewardship,” responsibility to 
many small owners rather than a few large owners. 

2. More funds to create a stronger financial statement. 

3. A greater market for the company’s securities 
(stocks or bonds). 

4. The original owner’s equity will improve, his hold- 
ings should enhance in value, become more liquid. 

5. Public ownership provides the means of settling 
estate taxes without depleting company resources. 

6. It opens a source of readily available funds from 

widely scattered investors. 

. The ability to attract and hold key executives by 
offering them stock options. 


~] 
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We advise companies seeking public ownership not to 
approach an underwriting firm without preliminary work. 
Refusal by an underwriter to handle the issue might have 
far-reaching effects on future efforts. 

Pre-offering of stock through a preliminary analysis 
gives the company an opportunity to offer stock to 
friends, business associates, relatives, employees or other 
interested persons. In effect, no expenditure of capital is 
necessary; the entire underwriting becomes self-financing, 
and paves the way to subsequent public offerings. 

It is of paramount importance to realize that a com- 
plete public sell-out may not be successful. There should 
be a transitional period between close ownership and 
public ownership. 

No financing program can be considered without first 
studying the rules of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission. Here are a few practical questions: 

1. Is this the time for a public offering? 

2. How do you go about finding an underwriter? 

3. What does the underwriter look for in a client? 

4. What principles apply in negotiating the public of- 

fering price and underwriting discount? 

. What are the costs of registration likely to be? 

. What terms will the underwriting agreement contain 
and when does it become a binding contract? 

. How long will it take to go through registration? 

8. What procedure is followed in preparing a regis- 

tration statement? 

9. What are the risks of registration to the company 

and its directors, and how do you lessen them? 

Answers to these and other questions are developed by 
discussions with key members of an organization, with 
experienced attorneys and financial counsel. 


Own 


~I 


TIMING THE SALE 

Is this the proper time? Public financing by sale of 
common stock will dilute the equity interests bf present 
shareholders, hardly to be welcomed by owners of a 
rapidly growing business. By waiting, the company’s net 








GOING PUBLIC 


By Richard Lee Brummage 


by-step guide to making the most of public 


financing without losing management control. 


Part Il of the Guide will appear next month. 


worth may so increase that in another year or two the 
same number of dollars can be raised by selling a smaller 
proportionate equity interest. Should the shareholders 
take the gamble of waiting? Among the factors influenc- 
ing their decision are: 

Urgency of the need for new money; 

Availability of other sources of capital; 

Confidence of the present owners in the firm’s future; 

Desire of major shareholders to diversify their invest- 

ments, or to establish a market value for their interest 

in the company for estate tax purposes; and 

The risk that the market for new growth stock offerings 

may become less favorable, for reasons beyond the 

control of the company. 

Other factors may dictate a short range delay. Have 
sales and profits recently been adversely affected by a 
strike or other unusual development? Is a vitally impor- 
tant labor contract due to expire within 30 days? 

After registration, principal officers and directors can- 
not retire behind the corporate veil should Federal Securi- 
ties Act liabilities arise. They must be willing to accept 
potential personal liability in the event of misstatements 
or omissions in the registration statement and prospectus. 
Important contracts cannot, except under most: excep- 
tional circumstances, be kept from public scrutiny as 
exhibits to the registration statement. All significant deal- 
ings between management and company must be made 
public in the prospectus. The underwriters can be ex- 
pected to insist on formalization of certain existing com- 
pany-shareholder relationships. In reports to the SEC, 
disclosure must be made of all important business and 
financial changes. 


Can the principal shareholders sell part of their hold- 
ings? The owners may represent a relatively small number 
of shareholders but also represent “control.” Distribution 


of a significant block of their stock to the public through 
brokers or dealers would require registration under the 
FSA. It would probably be more economical to register 


the shares in conjunction with the company’s offering 
than by separate registration later. Moreover, a combined 
initial issue by the company and “secondary” offering 
by selling stockholders would make available to the un- 
derwriters more shares for wider distribution. 

Most investment banking firms are willing to under- 
take such combined offering provided the selling stock- 
holders (if they include the principal officers) retain a 
sufficiently large equity to insure their continued efforts 
in the company’s behalf. 

How much stock should the company try to sell? Ob- 
viously the company’s need for money is the primary 
consideration. Two other factors: 

1. A reputable underwriting house will not ordinarily 
be interested unless the offering involves a sufficient 
amount of stock to make possible a reasonable 
“‘after-market.” The managing underwriter will ex- 
pect to sponsor the stock in the over-the-counter 
trading market after the public distribution. 

2. The principal shareholders will usually wish to retain 
enough shares for working or voting control. 


UNDERWRITERS’ FUNCTIONS 


Why are underwriters needed? On numerous occasions 
employees, substantial customers and suppliers have in- 


quired if they could purchase stock. Frequently, the of- 
ficers have numerous business contacts who, they believe, 
would jump at the chance to buy. 

The experience of many companies which have tried 
the do-it-yourself route has been almost invariably dis- 
appointing. The eager friend who presumably had $10,000 
ready to invest turns out to want only $500 worth. Only 
a firm underwriting (where the underwriting syndicate 
agrees to purchase all the offered shares at a given time, 
subject to certain conditions) will assure the company 
(and the selling stockholders) the desired funds. 

How find the underwriting firm that can best handle 


(Continued on following page) 
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GOING PUBLIC .... 


the situation? The initial problem is to learn which in- 
vestment banking firms specialize in “originating,” or 


acting as managers of syndicates in marketing new offer- 
ings. Many large and highly reputable brokerage firms do 
little or no “originating” but will take part in under- 
writing syndicates managed by others or in the group 
of dealers who help market the securities. The few firms 
that specialize in “originating” have developed staffs of 
experts who work with the managements in planning of- 
ferings, and take charge of setting up underwriting syndi- 
cates and dealer groups for each offering. 

The smaller underwriting firms with local networks of 
offices will be the most likely prospects for a company 
local in nature. Large firms are generally more interested 
in managing the securities issues of larger companies 
with national distribution. The reputation of an under- 
writer in maintaining a strong after-market will be im- 
portant in making the selection. 


A company seeking to make a connection with an 
investment banking firm should avoid “shopping around” 
trying to get one firm to bid against another. If word 
circulates, most high-grade firms will quickly lose interest. 
Investment bankers tend to regard relationships with 
clients as akin to those of the professional advisor. Ex- 
cept where required by law under certain circumstances, 
in the case of public utility holding companies and their 
subsidiaries, competitive bidding among underwriters for 
an issue is neither an accepted nor a practical procedure. 
Without assurance of getting the business, it would be 
impossible for the originating investment banking house 
to conduct the detailed investigation necessary to deter- 
mine the fair price to be paid by the underwriting group. 

It would be erroneous to believe that competition is 
lacking, but a company should proceed with caution in 
exploratory conversations. If discussions with one firm 
are not promising, the conversations can be terminated 
(at least temporarily) and the next firm given the 
opportunity. 

Independent financial consultants can help avoid un- 
necessary preliminary publicity and speculation. 


WHAT THE UNDERWRITER SEEKS 


What does an originating underwriter look for when it 
explores a possible initial public offering with a potential 


THE AUTHOR. After a period as partner 
in Smail, Brummage and Associates, Pitts- 
burgh financial consultants, Richard Lee 
Brummage formed R. L. Brummage & As- 
sociates. Previously he had been controller, 
Dresser Industries, Inc., Dallas. Earlier as- — 
sociations: U.S. Steel Corporation’s Tubular © 
Alloy Steel Corp. and National Tube Co., 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Land-O-Lakes 


Creameries, Price Waterhouse. 
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client? A reputable underwriter is basically interested in 
two questions: 

Has the company achieved a strong position in its in- 
dustry? Do the industry and the company have favorable 
prospects? In getting the answers, the underwriter will 
pay particular attention to the following: 


1. Current financial position of the company and 

especially its working capital position. 

2. Growth in sales and earnings the past several years, 
compared with the industry as a whole. 

. Company’s reputation for quality of product. 

. Nature of present and expected competition. 

. Quality and depth of top management. 

. Philosophy of top management on accepting the 
burden of responsibility to public stockholders. 

. Compensation paid company officers and how it 
compares with the industry pattern; whether exist- 
ing employment contracts (if any) might prove 
burdensome later. 

8. Extent of efforts being made (and projected) for 
research and development. 

9. What the company proposes to do, with funds re- 
ceived and whether such use can be expected to con- 
tribute to future profits. The financial consultants 
and the company principals should arrive at a mini- 
mum five-year plan. This requires profit and loss 
projections, projections for capital expenditures, 
and cash-flow forecasts. 

Investment banking firms will frequently develop con- 
tacts with a potential client months or °ven years before 
the time is ripe for a first public offering. Occasionally, 
however, both the potential client and the types of its 
business will be relatively unfamiliar to the investment 
banker. When this occurs, particularly when the industry 
is highly complex (for example, the electronics industry) , 
the investment banking firm before deciding whether to 
accept may request that a survey of the company, its 
products and prospects be prepared by an independent 
research and engineering organization (usually at the 
company’s expense). Where the company is exploiting 
natural resources, an independent engineering report on 
available reserves will generally be required. 

The investment banker’s staff usually will prepare a de- 
tailed memorandum for circulation among the firm’s part- 
ners. This memorandum and other available data will be 
considered at one or more meetings of the partners, at 
which will be discussed such matters as size of offering. 
type of securities, possible price range, and general make- 
up of the potential underwriting syndicate and dealer 
group. A basic decision regarding proceeding will usually 
be made at this stage. If the decision is favorable. there 
will still be a number of details to be negotiated. These 
will be left in the hands of a designated partner of the 
firm as he goes ahead with plans to help the client com- 
pany grow to meet tomorrow’s markets. 
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Next month: the dollars and cents of going public. 
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American Credit Insurance 


The moment your product is shipped, title passes 
... and your credit risk begins. From that point on, 
the only protection for your accounts receivable 
. . . for all the working capital and profit your 
product represents . . is commercial credit 
insurance. An ACI policy, with new and broader 
coverage, is your soundest way to make every 
receivable retrievable. 


Sound market expansion, too, is a major benefit of 
American Credit Insurance. You can confidently 
add more good customers, sell more to present 
customers. Today, as for 68 years, an ACI policy 
is imporiant to sales progress and good financial 
management. Cai! your insur- 

ance agent .. . or the local office 12 

of American Credit Insurance. Way. 


Crag Mery 
1m) WAYS CREDIT INSURANCE CAN HELP YOUR BUSINESS ing, Mt a/ 


Its advantages are spelled out in a helpful ACI 
booklet, yours for the asking. Write AMERICAN CREDIT 
INSURANCE, Dept. 47, 300 St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Md. 


If 
A subsidiary of COMMERCIAL CREDIT fan haltte 
COMPANY, which has assets of over 5 Cup 
two billion dollars. 
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WHAT CAN BANKS TELL YOU? 


Banks have a rich vein of information on credit—if 


you know how to tap it. Here are point-by-point directions 


on how to avoid pitfalls and make the most of bankers’ 


inside information. The specific advice was excerpted from 


a panel discussion at the most recent Credit Congress. 


MEMBERS OF THE PANEL: 


CHARLES E. FERNALD, 
MODERATOR, 

Past President, NACM 

President and Chairman of Board, 
Marine Leasing Corporation, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


WALTER E. LOEBMANN, 

Chairman, 

Robert Morris Associates 

Committee on Cooperation 
with Mercantile Credit Men, 

Vice President, 


Central Trust Company, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


PRESTON Y. HENLEY, 

Director, Robert Morris Associates 

Assistant Vice President, 

United States National Bank of 
Portland, 

Portland, Ore. 


ROLAND A. LARSON, 

Chairman, 

NACM Committee on Cooperation 
with Robert Morris Associates, 

Credit Manager, 

American Seating Company, 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


THEODORE B. HENDRICK, 
Vice President & Director, NACM 
President, 


Collins-Dietz-Morris Company, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


MR. EDENS: First, a word about 
Robert Morris Associates, named 
after the Revolutionary financier. Its 
origin is traced to a dinner meeting 
of bankers attending the 1914 NACM 
Congress in Rochester. Today the 
Associates comprise some 3300 loan 
officers and credit men in 950 banks 
having over 80% of the nation’s 
commercial bank loans. At the Bank- 
ing Session of the NACM industry 
meetings there will be, as in every 
year since 1914, strong RMA over- 
tones. Robert Morris activities pri- 
marily concern the ethical exchange 
of credit information, study and re- 
search in commercial bank credit, 
the training and development of bank 
loan officers, and advancement of the 
art and science of loan administra- 
tion. 

It is with the earliest activity, the 
ethical exchange of credit informa- 
tion, that we are concerned today. 
The Associates set up ground rules 
for sharing credit information among 
members in 1916. With the dominant 
position of its member institutions 
in the nation’s correspondent net- 
work, the Code has achieved virtually 
universal acknowledgment, accept- 
ance and support from the 15,000 
American banks. 

During the intervening years, 
working parallel and enjoying nu- 
merous mutual memberships, RMA 
and NACM contributed substantially 
to the advancement of the credit fra- 
ternity. In 1950, at the suggestion 
of the late Henry Heimann, the 
formal links were established that 
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have since continued unbroken: the 
standing committees that each or- 
ganization maintains for coopera- 
tion with the other. Inspired by the 
canons of NACM and the Robert 
Morris Code, the committees drafted 
the “Joint Statement of Principles 
in the Exchange of Credit Informa- 
tion between Banks and Mercantile 
Concerns.” It was adopted by the 
boards of both associations in No- 
vember 1955. 

In the years that followed, both 

groups have done much at local 
levels to promulgate the principles. 
Turnover among our respective banks 
makes this a continuing task. It is 
fitting that every so often this ac- 
tivity should have the benefit of a 
national spotlight — hence today’s 
discussion. 
MR. FERNALD: The members of this 
panel are going to be frank in their 
deliberations and answers, and the 
chips will fall where they may. The 
panel is informal and the members 
are speaking extemporaneously with- 
out prepared notes. Each panel mem- 
ber is speaking for himself and hopes 
that his viewpoints are representa- 
tive of the respective industry. 

To start things off, the panel has 
already received a number of ad- 
vance questions and sample letters 
of inquiry. While discussing these, 
we will receive your questions from 
the floor and answer them on a first- 
come, first-served basis. Our first 
question is “Why should a bank 
reply to a mercantile credit inquiry?” 
MR. LOEBMANN: ‘There are some 








very high-sounding published reasons 
to the effect that a bank has a trust 
and a responsibility for the com- 
munity that it serves—a_ responsi- 
bility to promote trade in that com- 
munity, to see to its financial health, 
and to improve the entire economy 
of the nation. 

This sounds very good and is ab- 
solutely correct. However, when you 
get right down to it, the only reason 
a bank replies to an inquiry is to 
serve its customer, and sometimes 
itself. I think too many times people 
forget that banks do have customers. 
MR. FERNALD: Now we will hear 
an answer to a similar question from 
a mercantile credit man: “Why 
should a mercantile credit man reply 
to a bank credit inquiry?” 


MR. HENDRICK: The interchange of. 


credit information is a two-way 
street. We cannot expect any co- 
operative response from our banking 
friends who reveal their information 
to us unless we return the compli- 
ment and provide bankers with 
honest, fair information when they 
need it. Therefore, for the sake of 
value to all concerned, it is extremely 
important that the industrial credit 
manager at all times answer prompt- 
ly, honestly, and fully. 
MR. FERNALD: We are going to dis- 
cuss some examples of actual credit 
inquiry letters. This is a letter from 
a mercantile credit man to a bank: 
“Gentlemen: Your name has been 
given to us by ‘ 
Any information you can give us re- 
garding the financial responsibility 
of this company will be held strictly 
confidential and greatly appreciated. 
Will appreciate prompt reply. En- 
closed self-addressed envelope.” 


Now I would like to have Roland 

Larson tell us what’s wrong with this 
letter. 
MR. LARSON: Well, if I were the 
banker I’d give an answer using 
generalities as did the letter. First 
of all, the company gave no reason 
for the inquiry, or any information 
about the amount. In fact, the com- 
pany didn’t give any information at 
all. 

Here’s another example from a 
letter that was received by a bank: 


“Will you please tell us everything 
you know or can find out about such- 
and-such a company?” 


If I were the banker, I would 
either not reply to this letter at all, 


or I would find out from the customer 
what information was wanted and 
why it was wanted. The inquirer, of 
course, certainly should have fur- 
nished the bank with any informa- 
tion he had on the customer — 
whether he had an agency report, 
whether it was a large order or a 
small order, whether it was a first 
order, or whether he was merely re- 
vising the customer’s file. 

MR. FERNALD: Next is an actual 
inquiry from a bank to a credit man 
in industry: 


“Gentlemen: We are conducting a 
routine revision of our file on the 
John Doe Company, which is a cus- 
tomer of ours, and since we believe 
you may have business dealings with 
this concern we are writing to ob- 
tain the benefit of your experience. 
If possible, we should like to learn 
the high credit extended during the 
past year, the selling terms, and the 
manner in which obligations have 
been retired. Any comments you 
might care to make regarding your 
impressions of the company’s man- 
agement would also be helpful. 

“Whatever information you may 
give us will be held in strict confi- 
dence and we shall be pleased to 
assist you along these lines whenever 
the occasion arises.” 


I would like to have one of the 
bank credit executives tell us what 
the bank should have said in writing 
this inquiry. 

MR. HENLEY: Well, it looks to me 
as if one of the junior men, just a 
beginner wrote this letter. He men- 





Cie ie 


tioned that “We shall be pleased to 
assist you along these lines,” which’ 
means another letter requesting de- 
tails. Why doesn’t he come right out 
and tell what his bank’s experience 
has been? As long as he is asking for 
information, he should give some- 
thing in return. I think this is a 
very poor excuse for a trade inquiry, 
even though it is a so-called routine 
revision. One of the troubles with 
such routine is that we fall into a 
routine ourselves too many times. 
I think the reply here was probably 
just about as routine as the inquiry. 
MR. HENDRICK: The National As- 
sociation of Credit Management has 
available the basic information which 
was requested in that letter. Had the 
inquirer cleared a Credit Interchange 
Report he would have had from that 
man all that he had a right to expect 
in the way of information, namely, 
his last date of sale, the high volume, 
how much he owed at the time and 
whether it was past due. 

Beyond that factual information, 
whenever you ask for an opinion, ac- 
cording to our attorney, you are 
saying, “Good morning, Judge.” You 
are liable to wind up with a suit on 
your hands for having expressed an 
opinion concerning something be- 
yond that which is contained in fac- 
tual information. I can’t help but re- 
mind all concerned that that is what 
NACM has to offer through its Credit 
Interchange System. It is factual 
ledger information gathered together 
much more completely than prob- 
ably anywhere else in the world. 
MR. FERNALD: The question is, 
“Should the mercantile credit in- 





PANELISTS PAUSE at meeting of committees on cooperation of Robert Morris 
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E. Loebmann; William E. Scott, Irving Trust Co. 
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What Banks Tell 


quiry be cleared through the com- 
pany’s own bank or directly with the 
customer’s?” Now, many credit men 
use their own banks to investigate 
while some prefer to do their own 
investigations through the customer’s 
bank. Some men even like to get a 
letter of introduction from their own 
banks to the other banks so it would 
inspire some confidence; also, some 
credit men have told me that they 
would like to spare the bank the 
work that they feel they should be 
doing themselves. 

MR. LARSON: I think this is a ques- 
tion that is dependent somewhat 
upon the amount of credit you have 
involved. If I had a small order from 
the customer and he had given a 
bank as a reference, I would have no 
objection in going directly to the 
customer’s bank. But in doing so, 
I would certainly tell the customer’s 
banker that we were going directly 
to him because his name had been 
given as a reference. If it were a 
large amount of credit, I think I 
would perhaps go to one of our own 
banks, feeling that the bank could 
probably receive much more detailed 
information than I could. 

MR. FERNALD: I see from the ques- 
tions from the floor that we are going 
to get some interesting discussion 
here. One question is directed to Mr. 
Hendrick: “Why is expressing a 
credit opinion an act that may lead 
to litigation?” 

MR. HENDRICK: Well, that is kind 
of asking, why is a dog a dog? You 
violate the law if you malign an in- 
dividual, invade his privacy, or make 
a statement unsupported by facts. 

I can give you an example if you 
like, Mr. Chairman. I have a reply 
from a banker to an inquiry from 
a Credit Association Interchange De- 
partment. The banker said, “Subject 
is involved in a number of federal 
tax liens; checking account is not 
properly handled and have to return 
a lot of checks, insufficient funds; in- 
stallment loan is very much delin- 
quent.” 

Now, had he stopped right there 
he might have been all right, but he 
added this last line, “picture is not 
good at all.” Any credit manager is 
just a plain fool to give that last 
information, since the opinion could 
easily involve him in court action. 
When you begin to exchange infor- 


mation beyond that of factual ledger 
information, you’re simply saying 
“Good Morning, Judge.” 

The industrial credit manager or 
the bank credit manager draws his 
pay for forming an opinion, for in- 
terpreting information, and applying 
it. No man has a right to ask another 
for it, and it should not be given if it 
is asked. Credit managers must be- 
come educated to the fact that they 
can’t expect bankers to stick their 
necks out and provide something 
credit men are not entitled to have. 
MR. LARSON: If a banker writes a 
letter correctly, he should not have 
to give an opinion. If the correspond- 
ent from the bank writes the letter 
correctly and uses certain termin- 
ology, the credit man can interpret 
enough information so he does not 
need an opinion from the banker. 
MR. LOEBMANN: I want to thank 
both Mr. Larson and Mr. Hendrick 
for doing such a wonderful job in 
protecting the bankers. While I am 
not in disagreement with what they 
said, banks sometimes have to express 
an opinion in order to serve their 
customers. They want to help him 
by forwarding or endorsing a project 
he is developing. They may have 
few facts to give, so all they can do 
is express an opinion, and in these 
cases it always is favorable. 

MR. LOEBMANN: I have a comment 
I have been wanting to make. In the 
Statement of Principles, in the Robert 
Morris Code of Ethics, and every 
time men get together we encounter 
the word “confidential.” Ever since 
the war the expression “confidential” 
has been degraded. Unless an item 
is classified as “top secret” or 
“atomic” it means nothing. Both 
bankers and trade credit men are 
beginning to abuse the word “con- 
fidential.” It is about time we all 
gave ourselves a little talking to and 
renewed our appreciation of just how 
confidential this information is that 
we bandy about. 

MR. FERNALD: Dick Loebmann, 
here is one addressed to you: “In 
answering inquiries from customers 
what do you do if the subject of 
the inquiry is also one of your cus- 
tomers?” 

MR. LOEBMANN: When both the 
inquirer and the subject are cus- 
tomers, we walk the tight rope un- 
less everything is happy and favor- 
able. 

MR. FERNALD: The next question 
from the floor is: “Why do banks 
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bill you for a service charge of $1.00 
to $2.50 particularly when our cus- 
tomers ask us to refer to their bank? 
Very often the only information re- 
ceived is ‘Has a low three-figure sav- 
ings account and high checking ac- 
count at three figures’.” 

MR. HENLEY: Some banks have 
been charging because of the num- 
ber of inquiries they receive and the 
subsequent expense. Personally, I 
don’t think banks should charge for 
this service. After all, we are doing 
it for our customer’s benefit. An- 
other thing, we are not a credit re- 
porting agency and I don’t think we 
want to be identified as such, al- 
though we do a certain amount of 
credit investigation and _ reporting 
work. For credit reporting, we have 
Interchange and other regularly con- 
stituted credit reporting agencies. 
Also, if banks charge, perhaps they 
assume a legal liability for the in- 
formation furnished. 

Some bank customers are charged 
for credit department activity just as 
they are for any activity in an ac. 
count. If balances are not commen- 
surate with the activity, the credit 
department work is thrown in as part 
of a service charge. However, it is 
not a direct charge for credit report- 
ing. Most banks charge for out-of- 
pocket expenses, such as telephone 
calls or wires. 

MR. FERNALD: Now we have a 
question on the effect of the “dis- 
claimer paragraph” that banks in- 
clude on their letters of reply to 
credit inquiries. 

MR. HENLEY: Almost all! banks 
have the disclaimer imprinted on the 
letterhead. Most of the attorneys I 
have talked with about this say that 
unless it is incorporated in the letter 
itself, the disclaimer would not hold 
up in court. If a bank ends a letter 
by saying “This is given to you in 
strict confidence without liability to 
this bank or its officers,” usually, 
such a comment is meant to be a flag. 
However, the usage of “in confid- 
ence” can become so routine it ceases 
to be a flag or mean anything. 

MR. FERNALD: Now we have this 
question: “Frequently bank reports 
state ‘Account is satisfactory.’ Just 
what is meant by this? Satisfactory 
for a dollar or for a thousand? Se- 
cured or unsecured credit?” 

MR. LOEBMANN: Banks use vari- 
ous expressions, and it is usually the 
opening sentence of a reply referring 


(Continued on page 16) 
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If you have business 


in| Latin America 
talk to the people 
at Chase Manhattan 


From the shores of the Rio Grande 
to the tip of Cape Horn, Senior 
Vice President Louis A. Albarracin 
knows his Latin America. 

Born and educated in Chile, he 
spent many years as a banker in 
Latin America before coming to 
Chase headquarters in New York 
in 1936. His deep understanding of 
Latin American business, banking 
and people can be extremely valu- 
able to you. 

And so can Chase Manhattan’s 
Latin American Branches and Rep- 
resentatives who locally implement 
the financial planning performed 
by Louis Albarracin and his Inter- 
national Department staff for good 
customers engaged in business in 
Latin American countries. 

Why not talk to the people in 
Chase Manhattan’s International 
Department about your Latin 
American business interests? Write 
to International Department, The 
Chase Manhattan Bank, | Chase 
Manhattan Plaza, New York 15, 
N. Y., or call LL 2-2222, any time. 


Sl, 
THE it 
CHASE 
MANHATTAN 
BANK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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BANK PANEL 
(Continued from page 14) 


to the nature of the bank’s relation- 
ship with a customer that is the key 
to the whole inquiry. If you receive 
a letter in which the bank says “We 
have an account,” the fact they didn’t 
use the word “satisfactory” or “very 
satisfactory” or “substantial” is most 
important. In other words, you are 
getting information by omission. 


MR. HENLEY: The word “satisfac- 
tory” in almost 99 cases out of 100 
is supposed to mean there have been 
no overdrafts on the account. If 
there have been a few overdrafts and 
a few late charges on installment 
loans, the bank might say the ac- 
count is “generally satisfactory.” 

If the account is “not entirely 
satisfactory,” the banker may pick 
up a phone and call you since this 
term generally is a little strong. At 
any rate, these are flags for you and 
should be recognized as such. 


MR. FERNALD: Here is another 
question, “If the original credit in- 
quiry to a bank is not answered 
should you send a follow-up?” 


MR. LOEBMANN: ‘This depends a 
great deal on the type of inquiry 
you sent to begin with. It is very 
rare that a letter gets misplaced or 
lost in the mail, and if I were an 
inquirer I would certainly ask my- 
self, “Why didn’t I get a proper 
ana/or prompt reply to my inquiry,” 
before I just shot off another follow- 
up letter. If you keep sending the 
same follow-ups they will just be 
treated the same way. I have in- 
structed my own department to put 
certain types of inquiries into the 
deferred pile. 

In recent years the volume of in- 
quiries received by banks has be- 
come tremendous. Large city banks 
love to take these credit inquiries be- 
cause they help them train personnel, 
and they have the money and time to 
do it. 

In the majority of banks, answer- 
ing credit inquiries is just one of 
many important functions that the 
bank credit department performs. 
We are all human, even though we 
may work for a bank. When the 
credit man gets in on Monday morn- 
ing, he has a stack of fifty inquiries 
in front of him and they range from 
hotels in Las Vegas to General Motors 
or United States Steel. Now, he starts 
shuffling papers, and _ invariably, 
some inquiries—depending on their 





nature and form—get shunted aside. 
You can’t blame him. 

I see a New York City banker 
glaring at me. I know New York City 
banks don’t do this, but we country 
banks do. We strongly resent the time 
and cost of replying to questionable 
or poorly composed inquiries. I refer, 
particularly, to small or “no amount 
mentioned” inquiries that do not in- 
dicate by source or content that a 
bank reply will be a service to the 
customer. 


MR. HENLEY: In our bank, we gen- 
erally acknowledge all letters, even if 
they are from a collection agency— 
the type we don’t want to answer. 
Our rule is that an inquiry on a cus- 
tomer should be answered or at least 
acknowledged the day it is received. 
If the inquiry is on a non-account 
or an account on which we have to 
make a credit checking, then we allow 
two days, but usually we acknowledge 
the inquiry sooner. Last year, our 
head office credit department ans- 
wered over 9,000 credit inquiries. 


MR. FERNALD: Here’s another good 
question: “What is the place, if any, 
for a form letter in making credit 
inquiries?” 


MR. LARSON: Personally, I don’t 
think there’s a place in our profes- 
sion for form letters. If the informa- 


WANT MORE 
INFORMATION? 


Copies of the “Joint Statement 
of Principles in the Exchange of 


Credit Information between Banks 
and Mercantile Concerns” and 
complete transcripts of this panel 
discussion on bank inquiries are 
available on request from NACM, 
44 East 23 st. New York 10, N.Y. 


tion needed is important enough to 
justify an inquiry then it’s important 
enough for the inquirer to spend 
some time in writing his letter. If we 
expect specific information, we must 
ask specific questions. I am speaking 
only from the viewpoint of mercan- 
tile men. Form letters do not lend 
themselves to the requirements of 
the “Statement of Principles.” 

When I receive a form letter, I 
throw it away, if it doesn’t contain 
a stamped, self-addressed envelop. I 
assume banks have a right to do like- 
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wise. If it is important enough for 
us to obtain information, it is im- 
portant enough for us to spend a 
little time in giving banks complete 
information on which they can base 
their reply. Form letters and postal 
cards should be ruled out as methods 
for obtaining credit information. 

I receive double postal card in- 
quiries that have the name of the 
customer typed on the return portion 
of the card. This obviously destroys 
the confidential nature of the inquiry 
and therefore does not justify a re- 
ply. Of course, I do feel a certain 
obligation to our customer about 
whom the inquirer is writing. In some 
instances I will take the time, if it is 
important enough, and if the inquiry 
indicates that our name has been 
given as a credit reference, to write 
to our customer to learn whether he 
is contemplating a long business re- 
lationship with the seller or whether 
he simply placed a small one-time 
order. It makes a great difference 
as to the type and completeness of 
my reply to the credit inquiry. 


MR. FERNALD: There are several 
more important questions. One is: 
“Why do bankers make collect tele- 
phone calls in answering some in- 
quiries?” 


MR. HENLEY: Normally we call col- 
lect to answer an inquiry only when 
the information is unfavorable. We 
don’t want to write a letter in such 
cases, but we do want to be truthful 
and above-board so that we can really 
aid the inquirer. One way for us to 
get off the hook, unless the unfavor- 
able details are a matter of public 
record, is to telephone. We call collect 
because we have enough such in- 
quiries to make our phone bill sky- 
high. Besides, our answer may well 
save the inquiring company enough 
in possible bad debt loss to justify 
paying for the call. 


MR. FERNALD: Before closing, I 
should like each panel member to 
give a brief summary of his thoughts 
on this subject. 


MR. LARSON: I suspect from the 
murmur that went through the crowd 
when I was talking about form let- 
ters that there were some of you who 
did not agree with my statement that 
we shouldn’t send form letters. But 
I still feel that mercantile credit men 
who are asking for cooperation from 
a bank which is not required to give 
the needed information, should do 

(Concluded on page 33) 
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MR. OSBORNE: It might be good to 
open this meeting with an affirmative 
statement. I found this in the 84th 
Chapter of Psalms, verses 10 and 11: 
“T would rather be a doorkeeper in 
the house of my God than to dwell 
in the tents of wickedness, for the 
Lord God is a sun and shield. The 
Lord will give us grace and glory. 
No good thing will he withhold from 
them that walk uprightly.” It is our 
endeavor this afternoon to try to 
show the value of commercial up- 
rightness in conducting business 
properly. Unfortunately, it is oft- 
times our duty to uncover and even 


Credit crooks can be caught and 
business frauds frustrated if credit executives will take the steps called 


for during a panel discussion at the 1961 Credit Congress. 


to aid in bringing to punishment 
those who have chosen an erroneous 
way of conducting their business, 
sometimes deliberately, sometimes 
through mere moral weaknesses. 


MR. MARGOLIS: I personally feel, 
as do most lawyers that commercial 
fraud is as heinous a crime as bur- 


glary, larceny, or any of the crimes 


of that nature, and yet, unfortu- 
nately, fraud is considered by both 
creditors and the general public 
merely a social crime. 

If your house were burglarized 
you would come screaming to the 
police for more protection. And yet 
when you are cheated month after 
month by commercial crooks, you 
don’t raise the same hue and cry as 
if the crime were committed by gun 
or by breaking and entering. But you 
should raise the same hue and cry. 
There should be more unity among 
creditors in seeing that commercial 
frauds are sent to jail where they 
belong. 

The antibiotics for the credit man- 
ager in fighting fraud are vigilance 
and unity, and if those two are used 
in large doses, there will be less 
fraud, even though percentagewise 
it may not be too great because basi- 
cally most people are honest. 

Also, there should be a central 
clearing house of commercial fraud, 
similar to the central records of the 
FBI. 

There is too much apathy among 
credit people when they get stuck in 
fraudulent cases. The question al- 
ways comes up: shall there be sal- 
vage or prosecution? Too often 
credit people look for salvage, and 
this is where they make their biggest 
mistake. 

In the technical legal sense it may 
not be a crime, but in the moral sense 
it is a crime, where the case is 
crooked, for creditor to take salvage, 
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because actually they are condoning 
the crime, and it basically makes 
them accessories to the crime. In my 
book, they are actually accessories 
when they take salvage when a man 
should be prosecuted, regardless of 
how much they may be able to re- 
cover. 

Recently the Attorney General of 
the State of New York very aptly 
summed up the entire subject in these 
words: 

“The modern-day swindler is too 
clever to use the bold-face lie. More 
often than not he resorts to the subtle 
tools of half truths, evasive promises, 
exaggerated opinions of value, and 
the like. While law enforcement agen- 
cies are seeking continually to ferret 
him out and put an end to his activi- 
ties, the degree of success which we 
can achieve stands in direct ratio to 
the support which we receive from 
business and industry.” 


MR. DAVIS: After serving in thou- 
sands of insolvency cases over a 
long period of time, I have come to 
the conclusion that aside from a very 
small percentage of professional 
credit crooks, the average person 
who fails, even under suspicious cir- 
cumstances, starts off in business 
with perfectly honest intentions. He 
is usually a fairly good citizen, par- 
ticipates in civic activities, belongs 
to a church or synagogue, and is re- 
spected by his neighbors. But when 
things get very tough, instead of 
facing up to the facts soon enough 
he begins to manipulate and live on 
hopes—hope _ that tomorrow, next 
week, next month will be better; hope 
that from some source he’ll get the 
kind of help that will bring him out 
of his difficulties. 

But conditions keep getting worse 
and he begins to do things he had 
never intended. He lies to his credi- 
tors; he issues incorrect figures; he 
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orders goods when he knows he can’t 
pay for them; he pays loans back to 
relatives before they are due, or to 
a bank with whom he wishes to pre- 
serve his standing. He sacrifices in- 
ventory to raise cash to pay off some 


pressing creditors. Finally, he may 


even dip into the assets, as he later 
explains, to protect his family when 
the debacle finally comes. And sales 
pressure being what it is today, he 
has no trouble continuing to get 
goods while all this is going on. 

Now, when this man is brought be- 
fore a district attorney, a court or a 
jury, the attitude of these officials 
toward him is not the same as it 
might be toward a seasoned, delib- 
erate crook. 

If this fallen businessman is finally 
indicted, tried and convicted, the 
court will probably impose a very 
light sentence for this type of crime, 
very often only a suspended sentence. 
When creditors hear this, they throw 
up their hands in despair and_ say 
never again will they prosecute. But 
to this formerly respectable citizen, 
an indictment for a criminal offense, 
a trial, a conviction, or even an ac- 
quittal are tantamount to destruction 
of this person’s standing and morale. 
A suspended sentence over this man’s 
head is far worse to him than ten 
years in prison to a hardened crook. 
This debtor must continue to live in 
his community, face his neighbors 
and try to make a living as an unsuc- 
cessful, accused and, perhaps, con- 
victed person. 

Now, what does all this prove? 
To me, it proves that persistent in- 
vestigation of every questionable 
bankruptcy case pays dividends even 
if there is no indictment or convic- 
tion. The mere knowledge that in- 
vestigation is certain and that all the 
facts will be exposed is often as great 
a deterrent as an actual conviction. 
The company which pursues this 
policy will soon find it is being by- 


- 
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passed by debtors who are acting 
dishonestly. News travels very fast 
in most industries. 

So it is up to you to get good legal 
and accounting services so as to in- 
vestigate every case thoroughly. If 
the professionals say you have a case, 
then file it and don’t be bought off by 
settlement offers. This kind of loss 
is very, very good insurance in my 
opinion. 

MR. NEIMAN: I recall one case in 
which all the assets were not turned 
in. The man had given false financial 
statements; and the creditors merely 
filed their claims. Three creditors 
who had accepted the false financial 
statements received all their money. 
Those who did not cooperate and 
did not take an interest in the assign- 
ment got some 40 cents on the dollar. 
Actually, had they all cooperated 
through the Adjustment Bureau, of 
the local Association, the same 
people, who put the money up for the 
hundred cents on the dollar, would 
have paid them off in full, or there 
possibly would have been a prosecu- 
tion. 

MR. HULBERT: We have had what 
might be termed a credit man’s para- 
dise from the beginning of World 
War II up to about 1959. Only a 
comparatively few substantial insol- 
vency cases occurred. [t now appears 
as if we are in a changed credit cli- 
mate and could be headed for more 
trouble than we have experienced in 
some years. Some industries have al- 
ready tasted this trouble. 

The explanations which are usually 
given as causes for insolvencies are 
pointed toward the debtor, but I 
would like to approach the causes 
for insolvencies from a different but 
equally important viewpoint—that 
of the role of credit people in con- 
tributing to insolvencies. 

As an inducement to attract new 
or additional business, special terms 
are sometimes arranged by some sup- 
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pliers with customers. This allows 
the debtor the use of the money for 
unwarranted expansion or other 
purposes. It could even offer the op- 
portunity of heavy withdrawals from 
the business by way of salaries or 
bonuses, again unwarranted. Usually 
with special terms goes loading the 
customer with merchandise, fre- 
quently more than he actually needs 
and somewhat above his normal 
turnover. 

Also, the allowance of unearned 
cash discount opens the door for 
further requests of this nature. The 
credit department should insist on 
strict adherence to terms. 

Prior to the era of numerous mer- 
gers, it was comparatively simple to 
analyze a financial statement to see 
if the necessary credit line was war- 
ranted. Mergers have brought about 
the issuance of consolidated financial 
statements only, with refusal to issue 
separate financial statements on in- 
dividual operations. This makes it 
most difficult to isolate your credit 
risk. 

All credit departments expect to 
take losses—we aren’t liberal enough 
if we don’t—for maximum sales. 
However, we should take those losses 
with our eyes open. By the same 
reasoning, when an insolvency oc- 
curs, creditors should know what 
caused it, what all the facts on the 
financial conditions are, and the 
reason they do not receive 100 
cents on the dollar. It is the opinion 
of some credit grantors that losses 
are inevitable and that they should 
take what is offered, regardless of 
amount, and shrug it off as a bad 
deal. 

The fact that all creditors do not 
insist on complete information is the 
primary reason why it is not given 
them in many insolvency cases and 
is the reason those who are handling 
cases for the debtor are able to get 

(Concluded on page 39) 





THE UNIFORM COMMERCIAL CODE— 


BOON OR BANE? 


Two more states— New Jersey and 
Wisconsin — will adopt the Code next 
month, bringing the total to fifteen. 
What does the growing spread of the 
Code mean to the credit executive? 
Here’s a no-holds-barred discussion from 
a panel held at the 1961 Credit Congress. 


MODERATOR IVAN L. HILLMAN: 
UR EFFECTIVENESS as credit 


executives depends in great 
measure upon our knowledge and 
use of the laws, rules and regulations 
governing business transactions. 
When the work on the Uniform 
Commercial Code started, the intent 
was to modernize the Uniform Sales 
Act, but it soon became apparent that 
the close relationship between the 
laws governing sales and the laws 
applicable to other areas of commer- 
cial transactions made _ piecemeal 
modernization unthinkable. The un- 
dertaking was then enlarged to in- 
clude negotiable instruments, bank 
collections, bills of lading, warehouse 
receipts, letters of credit, bulk sales, 
stock and bond transfers, and secur- 
ity interests in personal property. 
The present draft, which was ap- 
proved by the American Law Insti- 
tute and the National Conference of 
Commissioners on Uniform State 
Laws in 1958, will not remain static. 
Supporters of the Code have em- 
phasized the urgent need for na- 
tionwide uniform commercial laws, 
rules and regulations. As it has been 
considered in several state legisla- 
tures, many provisions have been 
critically challenged, but none has 


been so controversial as Article 9 
and its possible effect on the rights 
of unsecured creditors. Our “pro” 
panelist will argue that such rights 
are not jeopardized; our opposing 
panelist will plead that such rights 
will be forfeited needlessly. 


BORIS AUERBACH: 


RTICLE 9 is the most novel and 
probably the most important part 
of the Code. The title is “Secured 
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Transactions; Sales of Accounts, 
Contract Rights, and Chattel Paper’’. 
It covers the entire range of transac- 
tions in which debts are secured by 
personal property. 

Before discussing what Article 9 
does, I think we ought to take a look 
at what the present law is. The 
earliest security device was the 
pledge of collateral to a lender who 
takes possession. One of the most 
common methods is to obtain a 
receipt from a carrier or a ware- 
houseman, and to take this receipt 
or bill of lading to a lending insti- 
tution and obtain a loan. 

It became obvious, as our country 
developed, that it just wasn’t always 
possible to give possession of the 
collateral to the lender. It was to 
meet that situation that the chattel 
mortgage was developed. Where pos- 
session of the property remained in 
the debtor, there developed a need 
for notice to secured and unsecured 
creditors, purchasers and the public. 
As a result, provisions for filing— 
for giving public notice—were de- 
veloped. 

In the last hundred years, we have 
had development of the conditional 
sales contract. This is quite different 
from a chattel mortgage in that you 








haven’t really given title to the 
debtor. 

Beginning about 1880, under the 
common law, and in the early Thir- 
ties by statute, the trust receipt was 
developed. Here we have a security 
designed to follow goods through the 
transitory trade process. You had 
new problems of identification, so a 
new type of filing was needed. This 
is “notice filing” as opposed to what 
we might call “item filing”. You have 
a simple financing statement specify- 
ing the name of the lender, the name 
of the borrower, and the description, 
such as wool, hides or automobiles 
by type. 

The next type of security interest 
was developed in New York in 1911, 
and has spread to other states. These 


are the factor’s lien acts, a develop-. 


ment of the same type as the trust 
receipt, with modifications. Here we 
have a security not only in goods and 
raw materials but in goods in process 
and finished products. Finally, in the 
last 30 or 40 years, another type of 
financing has been developed, name- 
ly, assignment of accounts receiv- 
able. In 15 or 16 states, accounts 
receivable financing is valid without 
any requirement of public filing or 
recording. There is no way to know, 
by public record, if the accounts 
have been financed. In some states, 
there is a compromise between public 
filing and not filing at all by requir- 
ing the debtor’s books to be marked. 
If you want to examine the books, 
I suppose you can get the informa- 
tion. Under the Code, you have to 
have notice filing to allow this type 
of financing. 

The important thing from the 
standpoint of the credit community 
is to know what is going on with 
your accounts, and under existing 
law this is not too easy. What we 
have today is a security system that 
is traceable to historical accident. 
Financing by one person for another 
has gradually increased, and new and 
different security devices have de- 
veloped. Each additional device was 
developed in a different period by 
different people to meet a different 
situation. Each has a type of filing 
requirement differing from substan- 
tially every other type. 

Consequently, without the Code, 
even within a single state today the 
means of obtaining security is simply 
a patchwork of odds and ends, each 
with fine little variations. What does 
this mean? It means that there are 
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traps for the unwary and that there 
is a higher price paid as a result of 
inefficiency. When you add to this 
the tremendous variety of rules in all 
of our 50 states—at least before the 
Code—you can see the tremendous 
confusion that we have. Inefficiency 
is paid for by the business com- 
munity and by the public as a whole. 

Article 9, instead, provides a single 
comprehensive security on personal 
property. It lays to rest all these ideas 
based on conceptual differences. 
Under non-Code law, in various 
three-party transactions, you have to 
be very careful of the point at which 
title passes. It differs depending on 
whether you are dealing with con- 
ditional sales, trust receipts or chattel 
mortgages, and so on. 

On the other hand, under the Code, 
the security agreement has to be in 
writing and must bear the signature 
of the debtor with the exception of 
the pledge. There is no acknowledg- 
ment, no affidavit, no witness require- 
ment. In the case of public notice, 
we have the simple financing state- 
ment giving the names and addresses 
of the lender and borrower and stat- 
ing what ‘it covers—that it covers 
certain items or types of property. 
The notice which has to be filed is 
quite similar to that under the trust 
receipts acts which have been enacted 
in over 30 states. 

This is true of the other provisions 
of the Code. They did not come out 
of the blue. They are based upon an 
approach that was tried, perhaps in 
one state, and then in another state, 
or perhaps in a prior uniform act. 

The community is better off by 
having sound laws and knowing what 
the rights are. The Code has worked 
and it has worked to the benefit of 
everyone. I think you will find that it 
allows greater ease in obtaining se- 
cured credit, and not to the detriment 
of the unsecured creditor. It may 
allow more capital to be available to 
meet the needs of business—to better 


meet these 30-day, 60-day, 90-day 
obligations. 

You will find that your rights have 
not been neglected; that practically 
anything that you can do under the 
Code can be done now, but, shall we 
say, the hard way. Under the Code, 
you will also find things a lot clearer, 
while your rights will be adequately 
protected. 


HUGH WELLS: 
HE QUESTION is whether this 


Act is needed. And my answer 
is that very probably it is not. We 
have in Ohio, for instance, adequate 
laws developed by legislation and 
judicial decision on every heading in 
this Code, and these laws work very 
well. They are fairly well balanced 
between secured creditors and unse- 
cured creditors and everybody seems 
to get a fair deal. I know of no group 
in Ohio which has demanded or 
requested the presentation of any 
Uniform Commercial Code to our 
legislature. 

Article 9, “Secured Transactions,” 
would eliminate consignments, ware- 
house receipts, trust receipts, factor’s 
liens, assignments of accounts receiv- 
able, chattel mortgages and condi- 
tional sales contracts, and would sub- 
stitute therefor an instrument called 
“A Financing Statement and a Fi- 
nancing Agreement.” All types of 
secured activities would be called, 
“Security Interests.” 

If the writers of the Code had 
studied all the rights of the secured 
creditor under the chattel mort- 
gage, conditional sales, trust receipt, 
pledge, factor’s lien, and other acts, 
and had consolidated all of those ac- 
tivities in one instrument with the 
same number of rights, we could not 
quarrel with them. However, the 
writers of this Code went much fur- 
ther than that. They proceeded to 
take away from the general creditor 


(Continued on page 33) 
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CREDIT MANAGERS ARE MOVING INTO THE SPOTLIGHT AS NEVER BEFORE. 
WHAT MAY WELL BE THE MOST IMPORTANT ARTICLE TO DATE ON CREDIT 
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BY NACM, THE ARTICLE WAS RESEARCHED WITH THE COOPERATION OF YOUR 
ASSOCIATION. REPRINTS OF THE ARTICLE, WHICH IS CONSIDERABLY LONGER 
THAN THE HIGHLIGHTS BELOW, ARE AVAILABLE FROM NACM AT 50¢ EACH. 


Considering the growing economic importance 
of trade credit and the growing opportunity 
to make a contribution to company success in 
this field, it is time for: 


More Scope 


for Credit Managers 


By Robert W. Johnson 


Ore OF THE most important forms of credit in the 
American economy is commercial, or trade, credit. Yet 
it has been generally neglected in financial literature and 
too frequently ignored by top management. Management 
can no longer afford to overlook the profit potential that 
often lies dormant in the credit department. Trade credit 
has grown to a point where it is now one of the most 
important assets—or developable assets—of a business 
concern. 

Important, too, installation of electronic data-process- 
ing equipment by progressive companies has forced a 
reappraisal of the functions of credit management. Freed 
by the computer from routine tasks, today’s credit 
manager can substantially widen the dimensions of his 
contributions to top management. . . . 

The very magnitude of commercial credit suggests its 
importance to the economy and to the business concern. 
I estimate that at the end of 1960 there was over $100 
billion of trade credit outstanding among nonfinancial 
corporations, nonprofit institutions, unincorporated firms 
and farm businesses. This figure considerably exceeded 
the $85 billion of domestic corporate bonds outstanding 
or the $56 billion of consumer credit outstanding at the 
same time. Surprisingly enough, outstandin: trade credit 
even surpassed all forms of commercial bank credit to 
business concerns; it was considerably more than double 
the industrial and commercial loans of banks, including 
open market paper. .. . 


Reprinted with the permission of Harvard Business Review, Copyright 1961 by the 
President and Fellows of Harvard College. 
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The growth of accounts receivable in the postwar years 
has been phenomenal. Accounts receivable of nonfinancial 
corporations rose by $66.3 billion, or by more than 
240% from the end of 1946 to the end of 1960....A 
significant part of the expansion evidently has resulted 
from managements’ decision to adopt more lenient credit 
policies. . 

Why has top management encouraged, or passively 
permitted, the expanded use of credit as a sales device, 
especially in the period 1957-1960? . . . In short, it 
seems likely that pressure to maintain sales in order to 
utilize productive capacity has forced management to 
accept proportionately greater amounts of outstanding 
receivables. .. . 

This does not suggest that trade credit is getting out 
of hand. Indeed, one reason for the expansion of trade 
credit has been industry’s favorable experience with 
more lenient terms through the early postwar recessions. 
However, the growth does emphasize that credit policy 
is a matter demanding the increased attention of top 
management. 

Management must also recognize the increasingly im- 
portant role of the medium-size and large business 
corporation as a means of channeling funds to small 
business. . . . 

Corporate managers not only have assumed a role of 
increasing importance as quasibankers, but they also 
provide unincorporated customers with an emergency 
source of funds during periods of recession. In each of 
the postwar recessions, net trade credit made available 
by corporations grew at a faster rate than during preced- 
ing years of prosperity. . . . Management must ask itself 











whether its credit policies and credit management pro- 
cedures have progressed as rapidly as have these funda- 
mental changes in the role of trade credit in the economy. 

Although most businessmen are aware that the use of 
credit can increase sales and that an efficient credit 
department contributes to the profitability of those sales 
by improving the flow of cash, these important aspects of 
credit management are sometimes overlooked in the 
actions of top executives. Unfortunately, management 
often becomes concerned with credit only when orders 
are turned down and when accounts become uncollectible 
—results that are measurable and easily recognized. Too 
frequently, management tends to evaluate the perform- 
ance of the credit department solely in terms of such 
measures as the ratio of credit losses to sales, percentage 
of accounts over 30 days past due, and so on. 

The fact that the more important contributions of the 
credit department are often difficult to determine should 
not lead a company to disregard these contributions. 
And it is not enough to let support of the sales effort 
come to management’s attention only through chance 
discussion of particular sales or through the marginal 
customer who presents a problem. It no longer makes 
sense to limit the role of credit management to screening 
credit applicants and to collecting delinquent accounts... . 

On the one hand, the use of electronic data processing 
(EDP) equipment has made information available much 
faster and has also made new types of information 
available to top management and the credit manager. On 
the other hand, some data customarily used in the past 
are no longer available. . . . While it would be possible 
to reproduce the ledger card with EDP equipment, it is 
usually not economically feasible to do so. . . . Loss of 
ledger experience has sometimes been cited by credit 
men as a basic objection to the introduction of EDP 
equipment. 

However, the credit men I have interviewed declare 
that reports generated by the computer do provide an 
adequate substitute for the ledger experience. For one 
thing, the computer prepares information much .more 
quickly than before. .. . 

The substitution of new and more current reports for 
the old ledger card is illustrated by the experience of a 
large corporation covered recently in a series of inter- 
views. . . . Reports that have been substituted include a 
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record of past-due accounts obtained in the middle of 
each month and a copy of the customer’s statement 
showing outstanding items at the end of each month. 
These summaries are available very shortly after the 
middle and end of each month. If a customer’s payments 
are prompt, his name will, of course, be absent from the 
list of past-due accounts... . 

An important gain from the installation of EDP equip- 
ment has been the frequency with which companies can 
obtain aged trial balances. These are statements showing 
the amount owed the company that is current, or not 
past due; the amount that is 0-30 days past due; the 
amount that is 30-60 days past due; and so on.... 

Use of EDP equipment frequently relieves credit men 
of other routine chores, so that they can concentrate 
their attention on more important functions. Machines 
can (1) prepare reminders to customers who fail to take 
cash discounts and (2) draw up bills for those customers 
with past-due accounts. Accuracy in posting to accounts 
receivable is usually increased. Machines can also prepare 
periodical classifications of accounts by product line, 
by region, by credit rating. These reports can often be 
obtained with a reduced number of personnel... . 


Making Decisions 


Can computers make credit decisions? When a com- 
pany is selling to a large number of small accounts, it is 
probably true that a properly programed computer can 
“make decisions” and thus free credit managers for 
more important roles in management. . . . Operation of 
the exception principle through EDP equipment frees 
credit men for the more important functions of main- 
taining up-to-date credit files, working with marginal 
accounts, revising credit limits, reviewing orders referred 
by the computer, and providing support to the sales 
effort. . . . However, when relatively large accounts are 
involved, it would probably be uneconomical to program 
a computer to reach credit decisions. .. . 

Finally, installation of EDP equipment seems to have 
brought about increased participation by top management 
in the formulation of basic credit policies. . . . Freed of 
routine chores, the credit department now has time 
available to develop more analytical reports to inform 
top managemeni of recent trends in the credit area. 

The more conventional operations of credit that can 
be turned over to machines, and the greater amount of 
time that credit managers will thus have to devote to 
executive rather than clerical duties, the more top man- 
agement must recognize the need for delegation of 
authority and responsibility to them... . 

With the broader responsibilities that will be placed 
on credit managers in the coming years, management 
should expect its credit men to develop as executives and 
to work with others in the field to advance credit manage- 
ment. Facilities are available through the National 
Association of Credit Management, for the promotion 
of sound credit practices and legislation, exchange of 


(Continued on page 35) 
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Know Your National Association 


And How It Serves You 


PART IX—CREDIT WOMEN'S GROUPS 


The distaff side of credit 
management is_ steadily 
growing in importance. 
Here’s a rundown of the 
services and opportunities 


offered by NACM to the 


woman credit executive. 


Crepir women stand shoulder to 
shoulder with credit men in all ac- 
tivities of the National Association 
of Credit Management. 

Three credit women now are mem- 
bers of the NACM Board of Direc- 
tors: more than 55 women are mem- 
bers of local Boards of Directors of 
the association; 34 women are chair- 
men of local association committees; 
and 184 women are members of local 
association committees. 

The important role of women in 
the association is due in part to the 
breadth of vision and understanding 
of J. Harry Tregoe, Dr. Stephen I. 
Miller and Mr. and Mrs. William 
H. Pouch, early leaders in the organi- 
zation. From the first stirrings of 
feminine interest in the NACM, they 
encouraged credit women to develop 
their natural gifts for credit work 
which one NACM founder called “a 
keenness of intellect, and an inherent 
intuition.” These same early leaders 
challenged credit women to make 
their influence felt and to advance 
credit management as a career for 
women. 

The challenge was almost immedi- 
ately accepted by the women active 
in credit management during the 
1920’s. Today’s credit women are ex- 
tending the 36-year record of ac- 
complishment of the Credit Women’s 


Groups. Many members have gained 
professional distinction and top ex- 
ecutive posts in business. There are 
now 59 groups with total membership 


of 2,700. 


HOW THE GROUPS BEGAN 


The spring of 1920 saw the Los 
Angeles Credit Men’s Association 
pressing an intensive drive for new 
members. Two leading paint concerns 
in the city, the association discovered, 
had women as credit managers. These 
firms were so highly desirable as 
members that the Los Angeles Asso- 
ciation invited the distaff credit 
managers to attend its monthly 
dinner meetings. Word of this inno- 
vation spread rapidly among their 
friends in credit work, and in a few 
months 35 or more other women 
joined the two pioneer credit women 
in the Los Angeles Association’s 
meetings. 


Before 1923, there was some little 
group activity among credit women, 
but it was mostly social. The first 
meeting of credit women occurred 
at the NACM convention at San Fran- 
cisco in June of 1923. A resolution 
was drawn by these women thanking 
the convention for the manner in 
which it had received them. The 
executive secretary recognized one 
of the credit women from the conven- 
tion floor and she read the resolution. 

Women’s Credit Groups organized 
in Los Angeles, Philadelphia, New 
York and St. Louis, as a result of 
the enthusiasm gained at the 1923 
convention. However, it was not un- 
til 1925 at the National convention 
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in Washington, D.C., that official 
recognition was given by the NACM 
to the activity of Women’s Credit 
Groups. 


Credit Women’s Groups were fur- 
ther recognized in 1926 with ap- 
pointment of three National Credit 
Women’s Executive Committees to 
represent the Western, Central and 
Eastern geographical divisions. A 
National Chairman was first ap- 
pointed in 1928 and the Credit 
Women’s Committee, as we know it 
today, was appointed in 1931. 


The extension of autonomy by 
the NACM to the Women’s Credit 
Group in 1926 made formal organi- 
zation necessary. A system of local 
Women’s Credit Groups, coordinated 
by a National Credit Women’s Ex- 
ecutive Committee, was adopted. The 
president of the NACM appoints the 
chairman of the credit women’s na- 
tional committee, as well as three 
vice chairmen and 14 committee 
members. Recommendations for these 
appointments are made to the in- 
coming NACM president by a nomi- 
nations committee, which includes the 
retiring chairman and the four im- 
mediate past chairmen. Yearly meet- 
ings are held at the annual Credit 
Congress. 

Local Women’s Credit Groups 
work closely with local Credit Man- 
agement Associations. However, each 
group has its own officers, directors, 
constitution and by-laws. Usually, 
seven to eight meetings are held each 
year. To be eligible for active mem- 
bership, a woman must be engaged 
in credit work with a firm holding 


| 
| 





membership in the NACM. Credit 
executives and assistants in credit 
departments are eligible. 


The primary objectives guiding 
the activities of Credit Women’s 
Groups are threefold: 


To promote and advance the in- 
terests of women credit execu- 
tives and assistants; 

To foster credit management as 
a profession for women; 

To encourage education of 
women in credit work. 


A continuous record of progress 
toward these goals has been shown. 
The past year alone, 40 groups 
awarded 84 scholarships and 50 
groups used part of their education 


funds to send 121 delegates to re- 


gional conferences and the National 
Credit Congress. The number of 
workshops and intergroup meetings 
throughout the country is consistently 
growing. 

Reviewing more closely the educa- 
tional opportunities for professional 
development provided by the NACM 
and its Women’s Credit Groups will 
help the member to prepare herself 
and others for greater responsibilities 
in credit management. 


SCHOLARSHIP AWARDS 


Nearly all groups have active edu- 
cation committees to plan, administer 
and promote continuous preparation 
for advancement in credit careers. 
The groups award scholarships from 
their treasuries. Awards vary in ac- 
cordance with the type of educational 
program offered locally with the cost 
of each full or partial scholarship 
ranging from $25 to $60. 

Scholarships are offered for: 

Credit courses sponsored by 
local association in colleges and uni- 
versities ; 

Correspondence courses 
National Institute of Credit; 

All courses required in either 
Associate or Fellow Award; 

Courses at the Graduate School 
of Credit and Financial Management 
either at Dartmouth or Stanford, for 
which partial payment is made. 

The NACM features a scholarship 
drawing each year at the annual con- 
vention. All Credit Women’s Groups 
are eligible to participate and are 
automatically entered. The winning 
group receives the money for an ad- 
ditional scholarship similar to that 
which it sponsored locally. 


from 


EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 


Women’s Credit Groups actively 
promote higher education among the 
younger members and beginners in 
credit as well as advanced training 
for credit executives. Education and 
program committees in each group 
work together to keep membership 
aware of the credit education courses 
offered by local universities and col- 
leges. They foster the study of Na- 
tional Institute of Credit correspond- 
ence courses for individual or group 
study by those who cannot attend 
local college classes. (This month 
the entirely new NIC correspondence 
course, “Credit and Collection Prin- 
ciples,” becomes available.) A stu- 
dent can complete all required sub- 
jects for the Associate Award* and 
over half the courses required for 
the Fellow Award* through corres- 
pondence courses. She may enroll at 
any time and complete assignments 
as other obligations permit. 


Intergroup meetings or workshops 
have become increasingly important 
educational opportunities. These 
forum meetings are now held in all 
parts of the country for the exchange 
of ideas with others doing similar 
work. 


Credit women have formed evening 
study groups or classes in such sub- 
jects as business English, public 
speaking, human relations, rapid 
reading, creative thinking, magazine 
article writing, office management, 
techniques of supervision, and a host 
of other interests. 


CONFERENCES AND MEETINGS 


The NACM National Credit Con- 
gress in May each year finds a high 
percentage of the entire registration 
from the Credit Women’s Groups. 
Such representation highlights the 
progress of credit women in asso- 
ciation affairs and their executive 
capacity in the business world. In- 
cluded in the program is a credit 
women’s business meeting, the an- 
nual banquet and forum meeting. 
The annual trade group meetings at- 
tract many women as do the panel 
discussions, workshops and promi- 
nent speakers on the program. For 
credit women, one of the most im- 
portant benefits of attending the na- 


* A detailed account of Credit Research Founda- 
tion’s basic educational programs appeared in CREDIT 
AND FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT, April 1961. 


tional convention is the opportunity, 
to meet and exchange views with 
other credit women from all over the 
country. 

Regional conferences in important 
cities within a geographical region 
are well attended. At these confer- 
ences well-known speakers discuss 
credit and other business subjects. 
Here, too, credit women enjoy the 
opportunity to renew old friendships 
and make new ones. 


MEMBERSHIP PROGRAMS 


Credit women, in recognition of 
the value of membership in the 
NACM, conduct an active annual 
membership campaign. This year, 
36 Credit Women’s Groups obtained 
118 NACM memberships. The NACM 
awards two plaques each year to the 
Women’s Credit Groups that obtain 
the largest percentage of new NACM 
memberships. A third award was 
made this year to the Credit Women’s 
Group showing the largest increase in 
its membership since April 30, 1960. 

The NACM encourages the addi- 
tion of new groups. All information 
needed for this purpose may be ob- 
tained from Secretary, Credit Wo- 
men’s Groups, National Association 
of Credit Management, 44 East 23rd 
Street, New York 10, N. Y. 


PROFESSIONAL RECOGNITION 


Over the past five years 66 mem- 
bers of Credit Women’s Groups have 
completed Credit Research Founda- 
tion correspondence courses. During 
the same period the CRF gave eigh- 
teen Associate and six Fellow Awards 
to credit women. 


In recent years more experienced 
women credit executives have been 
among the registrants at the Gradu- 
ate Schools of Credit and Financial 
Management. Two of the women 
graduates of the Dartmouth sessions 
have received the American Petro- 
leum Credit Association Award for 
having the best Management Study 
Report. 


Women at all career levels today 
are preparing for tomorrow’s oppor- 
tunities in credit management. Some 
have already become credit execu- 
tives for multimillion dollar cor- 
porations. The exploding economy 
of the Sixties will surely open more 
such spots for credit women. 
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THE PHILADELPHIA STORY: 
Planning the Credit Congress 


Here are the men who are now working 
to make the 1962 Credit Congress the most 


successful ever. 


Distincursuep representatives of 
commerce and industry in the Key- 
stone State are now setting up the 
program for the 66th Annual Credit 
Congress to be held in Philadelphia, 
May 13-17, 1962. Their goal: the 
most fruitful convention ever in take- 
home benefits of management know- 
how, widened business contacts, and 
old friendships renewed. 

For delegates and their guests the 
assembly in Philadelphia will provide 
credit sessions enriched by an ac- 
quaintance with the new look in Ben 
Franklin’s old town where a major 
transformation has taken place with- 
out disturbing revered landmarks. 

General Chairman of the Credit 
Congress Stephen F. Sayer is vice 
president of The First Pennsylvania 
Banking and Trust Company of 
Philadelphia. Active in credit and 
financial management for over three 
decades, he is currently serving a 
third year as vice president of 


NACWM’s eastern division. In the host 
Credit Management Association of 





Stephen F. Sayer 


General Chairman 


Delaware Valley Mr. Sayer has 
served seven years as a director, four 
years in progressive vice presiden- 
cies, as president 1953-54, and coun- 
cillor the following year. In 1956 
Mr. Sayer was elected a national di- 
rector for a three-year term. 

A 1925 graduate of Rutgers Uni- 
versity, Mr. Sayer operated a credit 
reporting bureau in New Jersey un- 
til 1935 when he went with House- 
hold Finance Corporation as eastern 
division public relations representa- 
tive. His work brought him in contact 
with many banks, and in 1944 he 
joined the First National Bank of 
Philadelphia, which through a merger 
became the First Pennsylvania Bank- 
ing and Trust. As a loan officer in 
the bank’s commercial department, 
he handles many national accounts 
both at home and in New York, De- 
troit and Chicago. 

Interests of Mr. Sayer are wide 
ranging. He is an assuciate member 
of the Eastern Division, Association 
of Railroad Treasurers, a director of 
the Delaware Valley Council and 
member of its water resources con- 
servation commission. 


Seven vice chairmen will coordin- 
ate the multitude of activities that 
make up the congress program 
which annually attracts credit execu- 
tives from the 50 states and foreign 
countries. They are: 


STANLEY L. BATEMAN, treasurer 
and credit manager, Horace T. Potts 
Company, Philadelphia steel service 
center, is vice president of the host 
association. A graduate of the Whar- 
ton School with the degree of B.S. 
in economics, Mr. Bateman has been 
with his company since 1928. He is 
past president of the Philadelphia In- 
dustrial Management Club and active 
in Masonic circles. 
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STANLEY L. BATEMAN 


EDWARD R. COSTELLO 


EDWARD R. COSTELLO, assistant 
treasurer, Edgcomb Steel Company, 
Philadelphia, has been a member of 
the host association since 1935 and 
currently is a director. Mr. Costello 
attended the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and holds the Executive Award 
of the NACM Graduate School of 
Credit and Financial Management, 
Dartmouth (1953). Prior to joining 
Edgcomb Steel fourteen years ago 
he had been in retail credit. 


GEORGE W. SCHAIBLE, | district 
manager — credit and collections, 
General Electric Company, Philadel- 
phia, is president of the host asso- 
ciation. He is past president of the 
Plus One Club, member of the Com- 
mercial Law Committee of the Penn- 
sylvania State Chamber of Com- 
merce. He attended the Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce, 
University of Pennsylvania and has 
completed the credit and collection 
course of the National Institute of 
Credit. In his company Mr. Schaible 
has participated in intensive manage- 
ment and human relations courses. 





GEORGE W.SCHAIBLE 


P. EDWARD SCHENCK 


P. EDWARD SCHENCK, credit mana- 
ger, eastern division, Container Cor- 
poration of America, Philadelphia, 
is a past president of the Credit Man- 
agement Association of Delaware 
Valley (1957-58) and had served 
four years as vice president. A mem- 
ber of the Plus One Club and the 
Industrial Credit Club, he is chair- 
man of the Paper Products and Con- 
verters Industry Group meeting at 








the coming Philadelphia Congress. 
At the 1957 Miami Beach Credit 
Congress he chaired that industry 
group meeting. On the national level 
he has served as member of the nom- 
inations committee. A Philadelphia 
native, Mr. Schenck is a graduate of 
Temple University. 


AL J. SCHNEIDER, assistant cashier 
of The Philadelphia National Bank 
is also on the membership and pro- 
gram committees for the 1962 Phila- 
delphia Credit Congress. In the host 
association he has been a director 
and chairman of a number of com- 
mittees. He was one of the organizers 
of the Plus One Club and was its 
first president. A graduate of the 
Wharton School, Mr. Schneider be- 
gan with the Philadelphia National 
Bank in 1928. 





AL. J. SCHNEIDER 


HARRY J. ULKLOSS, JR., treasurer 
of The Electric Storage Battery Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, is a native Phila- 
delphian. He attended the University 
of Pennsylvania’s Wharton School 
and Temple University. He joined 
the Camden Trust Company in 1935 
and, following Navy service 1942-45, 
returned to the bank. Shortly after 
he went into the treasurer’s depart- 
ment of the Provident Trust Com- 
pany, which has since become part 
of Provident Tradesman’s Bank & 
Trust Company. In 1950 he joined 
the credit department of The Elec- 
tric Storage Battery Company. He 
became treasurer of the company in 
1961. 

Mr. Ulkloss is a member of the 
Credit Research Foundation of 
NACM and at Temple University 
has taught courses sponsored by the 
Credit Management Association of 
Delaware Valley, of which he has 
been a vice president and director 
four years. He received the associa- 
tion’s Award of Merit in 1958. 


J. LEROY VOSBURG, certified pub- 
lic accountant, is a partner in the 
accounting firm of Fernald & Com- 


HARRY J. ULKLOSS, JR. 





pany, Philadelphia. He was president 
of the Credit Management Associa- 
tion of Delaware Valley 1954-55. He 
is past president of the Plus One Club 
and in 1949 received that society’s 
annual Award of Merit. In the Na- 
tional association he has served on 
the legislative committee. Mr. Vos- 
burg, a 1927 graduate of Temple 
University, is a member of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Certified Public Ac- 
countants. 


CHARLES E. FERNALD, advisory 
chairman for the 1962 Credit Con- 
gress, is chairman of the board, 
Chemical Barge Lines, Inc. and Ma- 
rine Leasing Corporation, Philadel- 
phia. Former partner in Fernald & 
Company, certified public account- 
tants, Mr. Fernald has served two 
terms as president of the Credit Re- 
search Foundation, NACM, 1954-56. 
For more than 20 years Mr. Fernald 
has been actively engaged in the field 
of credit and for the same period 
has been an officer or director of The 
Credit Management Association of 
Delaware Valley or of National. He 
was president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Management 1948- 
49, 


WARREN H. 
KERSHNER 
is secretary and 
manager of The 
Credit Manage- 
ment Association 
of Delaware Val- 
ley. Joseph M. 
Nahay is NACM 


convention direc- 
tor. . JOSEPH M. NAHAY 





J. LEROY VOSBURG WARREN H. KERSHNER 


THE INDUSTRY GROUP MEETINGS 
of the annuai Credit Congress provide 
a unique, invaluable source for the 
acquisition of specialized credit data, 
for the free exchange of new tech- 
niques and successful solutions to 
credit problems in your industry. 
Here is the roster of the chairmen 








Charles E. Fernald 


Advisory Chairman 


and vice chairmen for the forthcom- 
ing 66th Annual Credit Congress in 
Philadelphia, May 13-17, 1962. Plan 
to be there to reap the benefit of the 
programs they are arranging for you. 


Advertising Media 


Chairman—A ex C. McCLe.ianp, Phila- 
delphia Inquirer, Phila. 





BROOKS WEBSTER 


ALEX C. McCLELLAND 
Automotive 
Chairman—Brooxs Wesster, The Elec- 


tric Storage Battery Co., Phila. 
Co-Chairman—JoserpH V. VALLERO, Na- 

tional Auto Supply Co., E. St. Louis, Ill. 
Vice Chairman — YvAN_ BEAUSEJOUR, 

United Auto Parts Ltd., Montreal, Que. 





JOSEPH V. VALLERO 


JOHN A. EISEMAN 


Bankers 
Chairman—Joun A. EIsEMAN, The First 
Pennsylvania Banking and Trust Co., Phila. 
Vice Chairman—Tuomas S. Dosson, 
The Royal Bank of Canada, Toronto, Ont. 


(Continued on following page) 
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Brewers, Distillers and 
Liquor Wholesalers 


Vice Chairman—Austin CARMONA, Bo- 
hemian Distributing Co., Los Angeles. 


Building Material and Construction 


Chairman—Francis F. Tozer, Michael 
Flynn Manufacturing Co., Phila. 

Vice Chairman—JosepH R. Rourer, 
Keasbey & Mattison Co., Ambler, Pa. 


Chemical and Allied Lines 


Chairman — James F, Nevins, Inland 
Steel Container Corp., Chicago. 

Vice Chairman — Water HAm™Monn, 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Buffalo, N.Y. 





FRANCIS F. TOZER| 


JAMES F. NEVINS 


Confectionery Manufacturers 


Chairman — Gorpon F.LeEminc, Brock 
Candy Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Drugs, Cosmetics and Pharmaceuticals 


Chairman—Joun W. McMonacte, Wy- 
eth Laboratories, Phila. 

Vice Chairman—Joun H. Younc, Kief- 
er-Stewart Co., Indianapolis. 


Electrical and Electronics Distributors 


Chairman—Rosert C. Manns, Peirce- 
Phelps, Inc., Phila. 









J. W. McMONAGLE GORDON FLEMING 


Electrical and Electronics 
Manufacturers 


Chairman—Georce L. Murpuy, General 
Electric Co., Schnectady, N.Y. 

Vice Chairman — Mittarp B. JumPeEr, 
Texas Instruments Inc., Dallas. 





GEORGE L MURPHY ROBERT C. MANNS 











James W. Sattazahn 
Credit Manager 
Scott Paper Co., Philadelphia 
General Chairman 
Industry Meetings Committee 


Feed, Seed and Agricultural Suppliers 


Co-Chairmen—Luoyp Grarr, The Quaker 
Oats Co., Shiremanstown, Pa.; Homer D. 
JARRETT, John W. Eshelman & Sons, Lancas- 
ter, Pa. 


Floor Coverings and Furniture 


Chairman—Epwarp H. Hummet, Ar- 
mon Co., Phila. 

Vice Chairman—Ro.ianp Navp, Green- 
shields, Hodgson, Racine, Ltd., Montreal, 
Que. 





EDWARD H. HUMMEL LLOYD GRAFF 


Food Products and Allied Lines 
Manufacturers 


Chairman—JaMes W. SATTAZAHN, Scott 
Paper Co., Phila. 

Vice Chairman—J. Cuiunie, Kimberly- 
Clark Canada Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


Food Products Wholesalers 


Chairman—Morris Weiss, Colonial Beef 
Co., Phila. 

Vice Chairman—Rosert N. Harris, Wa- 
ples-Platter Co., Fort Worth. 


Hardware Manufacturers 


Chairman—I. E. Sampson, National 
Lock Co., Rockford, IIl. 

Vice Chairman—Frank Noonan, Sar- 
geant Co. New Haven, Conn. 
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Hardware Wholesalers 


Chairman—Larry S. Apams, Supplee- 
Biddle-Stelz Co., Phila. 40, Pa. 

Vice Chairman—W. Saver, Cochrane- 
Dunlap Hardware Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


Insurance 


Chairman—PeterR A. ZIMMERMANN, The 
Surety Ass’n of America, New York. 

Vice Chairmen—Davin Q. CoHEN, Assn. 
of Casualty & Surety Companies, New 
York; Lawrence A. Fitzceraup, American 
Mutual Insurance Alliance, Chicago; 


FREDERICK W. WESTERVELT, Jr., The Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, New 


York. 





MORRIS WEISS 1, E. SAMPSON 


Iron and Steel, Non-Ferrous 
Metals and Related Lines 


Chairman—Epwarp K. Myers, Lukens 
Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa. 

Vice Chairman—Joun H. WALKER, Mon- 
treal Branch, Dominion Bridge Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, Que. 


Machinery and Supplies 


Co-Chairmen—J. HeErspert McMULLEN, 
Frantz Equipment Co., Phila.; Joun B. 
ENcLIsH, Stewart Equipment Co. of Phila. 





EDWARD K. MYERS 


P. A. ZIMMERMANN 


Meat Packers 


Chairman—CuEsTER R. Larson, Morrell- 
Felin Co., Phila. 

Vice Chairman—A. M. MacKenzie, Ca- 
nada Packers Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


(More listings on page 38) 
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An Invitation from the 


CREDIT RESEARCH FOUNDATION... 


. - . to participate in a progressive program of credit research 


and education ... 


by 


e Fostering high standards and improving credit techniques 


e Bringing the Credit Executive to the attention of top management and 
showing the importance of credit as a positive, profit-making part 


of business 


e Providing a “clearing house” for problems, solutions and ideas 


e Educating the credit man and woman to assume executive status. 


+ 


The Research Program 
Surveys 


Accounts Receivable 
Economic Trends 
Credit Practices 


Recent Studies 
Cash Flow Projection—A Tool of 
Credit Management 


Guide for the Establishment of a 
Credit Department 

Thoughts for Prospective Users of 
Electronic Computers for Accounts 
Receivable Processing 


For further information 
Clip and mail this coupon today 


Managing Director 
Credit Research Foundation 
44 East 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send me further information about 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
The Credit Research Foundation | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


+ + 


The Educational Program 


Graduate School of Credit and 


Financial Management 


Stanford and Dartmouth Sessions 


National Institute of Credit 


*New Correspondence Course in 
“Credit and Collections” 


Educational Programs at Local 
Association Level 


Credit Management Workshops 





Your Membership 
in 
THE CREDIT RESEARCH 
FOUNDATION 
will help promote 
A Sound Program of 
Credit Management 
For You 


*See Advertisement—Back Cover 
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MODERNIZING THE OFFICE 


New Equipment to Speed Production and Cut Costs 


Mobile Files Add Space 





328 MosiILe SHELF Fitinc SysTEM 
of Dolin Metal Products, Inc. en- 
abled bank to expand files one-third 
in 60 per cent less floor space than 
was previously occupied by conven- 
tional four-drawer files. Illustrated 
is bank’s built-up shelf files, seven 
shelves high. Double-face sections 
roll along floor tracks placed in front 
of rear row of fixed shelf files. Girl 
clerks easily roll any mobile unit 
aside for access to any record, notes 
maker. 


Desktop Forms Burster 


329 Davis AUTOMATIC BURSTER 
marketed by Tech Panel Company, 
Inc. eliminates the use of knives, 
slitters or hammers. It will burst all 
forms 3” to 11” long in any width 
up to 15” and new principle makes 
it possible to burst even the last 
form, says company. Available pres- 
ently as a manually operated model, 
unit is said to be simple to operate, 
one knob adjusts for form length 
and feed tray setting. Compact and 
portable, unit may be used on desk. 





Memory Jogger 


330 Lifetime Memry-MINDER REc- 
ISTER of Dawn Crafts Company fea- 
tures looseleaf format alphabetically 
indexed for memorandum entries, 
plus a monthly section to which sub- 
jects requiring attention any time in 
future up to 20 years are cross-in- 
dexed. The monthly pages are perm- 
anent. A single entry will remind the 
user at the time selected, year after 
year. Separate pages for compiling 
special lists and a list of ideas on 
business subjects such as buying and 
selling seasons, insurance expira- 
tions, tax and report dates are in- 
cluded. Brochure available. 





Perpetual Calendar Board 


331 Macna-Catr Erasable Wall and 
Easel Calendar Board of L. D. Ble- 
hart Company permits easily visible 
scheduling of activities indoors or 
in the field. User writes directly on 
face of board in large 4-34’’x4” dated 
spaces with black or colored china 
marking pencils; erasing is done 
with cloth or paper towel. Magnetic 
date pieces are used and changed as 
dates expire. Magna-Cal dimensions: 
34” wide x 23” high. Board is also 
available without calendar face 


(Model 800). aa 
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Signature Protector 





332 U.S. SIGNATURE PROTECTOR de- 
vice, for protection against forgery 
of checks and valuable papers, util- 
izes a special compound for the tak- 
ing of a thumb fingerprint which is 
placed on the check or other docu- 
ment. The distributor, Jack Kimball 
Associates, Inc. states that prints 
made with this method may be re- 
produced on modern copying ma- 
chines for permanent records. The 
compound is said to leave no messy 
ink residue on finger and is de- 
signed to eliminate magnetic inter- 
ference on automatic filing or sorting 
systems. 





This Department will welcome 
opportunities to serve you by 
contacting manufacturers or 


wholesalers for further infor- 
mation regarding products de- 
scribed herein. Please address 
MODERNIZING, Credit & Fitan- 
cial Management, 44 East 23rd 
St., New York 10, N. Y. 











For A/C Receivable 





333 Kwik FILE combines charge 
slips and ledger records in one handy 
unit, cuts recordkeeping and invoic- 
ing. Product of Automatic Business 
Products Company is_ particularly 
useful for register forms, salesbook 


slips and snapouts. Sales slip is filed’ 


in the selfcontained Kwik File fold- 
er assigned to customer. Information 
is posted when convenient on face 
of the ledger-ruled folder as a 
permanent record. Steel file with fol- 
lower block comes in two sizes, holds 
up to 400 accounts. 


Desk Diary 





334 Satrurpay Review Executive 
Desk Diary suitable for personal use 
or as a gift to major customers and 
suppliers, contains 14-month calen- 
dar (from Dec. 1961 to Jan. 1963), 
a “Week in View” format which en- 
ables planning of entire week, with 
daily appointments and_ expenses, 
plus a monthly and yearly calendar 
for advance scheduling. A 63-page 
reference section contains answers to 
hundreds of everyday questions. Di- 
ary comes in Deluxe Executive and 
Director versions, and name can be 
imprinted on cover. Discount on 
quantity orders, 


Sound-Slidefilm Projector 


335 Av-Matic Sound-Slidefilm Pro- 
jector, Model No. 14A285, of Du- 
Kane Corporation is completely auto- 
matic, film rewinding is eliminated 
and device is always set up, ready 
for use. Av-Matic uses 35mm. single 
frame filmstrip and 33-14 rpm re- 
cords to 12” diam. Optical-mirror 
system projects perfectly focused pic- 
tures on 9x7” TV-type screen, no 
darkroom is necessary, notes maker. 
Picture changes automatically in syn- 
chronization with recorded message 
by means of patented inaudible sig- 
nal. Pushbutton permits manual op- 
eration when desired. Weight 17 lbs. 





Panel Display Units 


336 Swinc-Winc Display Units of 
Jayem Sales Corporation come in a 
wide range of sizes with different 
sizes of panels as well as varying 
numbers of panels per unit. Panels 
can be had in any of various ma- 
terials: thumbtack board, cloth, 
chalk, Masonite, pegboard, glass, 
and other materials. Types of units 
include Standard . floor Displayor 
(illustrated), Standard Wall Pivot, 
Straight-Line Wall Displayor and 
Heavy Wall Pivot Displayor. 





Magnetic Stamp-Holder * 





337 Strampost Magnetic Stamp 
Rack keeps rubber stamps handy, 
saves working space and improves 
neatness of desk area. With Stam- 
post, stamp face is protected, there 
is no paper smudging, and title side 
of stamps is always visible, notes 
Delta Distributors, marketers of the 
device. Rack comes in three sizes: 
12”, 18” and 24”, is mountable in 
any available wall or overhead space 
and comes supplied with adapter 
tacks for side or top of existing rub- 
ber stamp handles. 


338 Thirty-three or 42 gummed and 
perforated mailing labels made in 4 
sec., and “Copytrol” dial which as- 
sures perfect copies by anyone, are 
features of new improved “Thermo- 
Fax” Copying Machine of Minnesota 
Mining & Manufacturing Co. Litera- 
ture available. 


v 


339 To save space, time, improve 
efficiency in punch card handling: 
Diebold Vertical Processing Trays 
with “automatic angle,” used as stor- 
age, sorter rack, card carrier, ma- 
chine feeder, are described in illus- 
trated brochure. 


v 


340 “Important New Postal Service 
for the Small Mailer,” Pitney-Bowes 
descriptive brochure shows how every 
company regardless of size can have 
convenience of metered mail, illus- 
trates equipment for every mailing 
need. 


v 


341 “A Modern Copymaker Must 
Wear Many Hats!” illustrated book- 
let of American Photocopy Equip- 
ment Co. illustrates various types of 
““Apeco” photocopying machines, de- 
scribes purposes of machines. 


v 
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MANAGEMENT at WORK 
.--A Problem Case Is Solved 


By R. E. HARDY 


Credit Manager, Western Area 
Canco Division, 
American Can Company 


HE credit department operates 
most effectively when closely 
geared to related interests of 
other departments. We find that team- 
work produces better results by tak- 
ing into consideration all of the de- 
partments’ interests and, most im- 
portantly, the customer’s welfare. 
Our company is divided into a 
number of divisions, the largest of 
which is the Canco Division, which 
operates 60 plants with 70 sales offices 
adjacent so that customers may be 
better served. 
Now let us consider customer “Y”’. 
Our sales department was success- 
ful in obtaining this new customer. 
When the help of the credit depart- 
ment was solicited, the customer was 
very cooperative and provided the re- 
quired information which enabled 
us to extend open terms. Outside in- 
vestigations, such as at banks and in 
commercial reports, proved favor- 
able. Application of the usual three 
C’s—Capital, Capacity, and Charac- 
ter—indicated that this business was 
very desirable and would have no 
difficulty in making payment within 
ten days, thereby enabling it to take 
advantage of the cash discount. Since 
customer “Y” required special con- 
tainers that could not be used by 
anyone else, the value of the inven- 
tory that we had on hand at all 
times had to be considered a part 
of our risk in giving him service. 
During the next few months the 
customer’s growth was phenomenal 
and the number of labels required 
grew proportionately. However, even 
though his business was profitable, 
his net was small because of the 
highly competitive products that he 
was packing. He was not always in 
a position to take advantage of the 
cash discount, because his working 
capital did not increase in proportion 
to his increased volume. Occasional- 
ly he needed 30 days to pay. 


It was also necessary that we car- 
ry considerably more goods in proc- 
ess and made-up containers. 

Too, the account had to carry 
much larger inventories of empty 
containers, raw products, and filled 
containers. 

Since many of our customers are 
serviced without any credit risk 
whatsoever, we divide all our ac- 
counts into three categories: 

A—No credit hazard; 

B—Reliable, honest customers of 

many years standing who, hav- 
ing to keep their canneries and 
other plants up to date, have 
diverted a big percentage, if 
not all, of their working capital 
into fixed assets; 

C—Customers usually sold cash 

on order or C.O.D. basis. 

We feel that when calculating our 
credit losses percentage-wise against 
sales for the year, Classification “A” 
shorld not be considered at all, be- 
cause there are no credit hazards. 

In the beginning, customer “Y” 
was classified as a B customer. 

A customer that grows as fast as 
this one is kept under constant sur- 
veillance. One month-end, after 
making our usual detailed analysis 
which took into consideration the 
value of the inventory that we had 
on hand and the amount of money 
the customer was owing us, we de- 
cided some change had to be made. 
It is our policy to take a positive 
approach and try to find a solution 
without telling the customer that open 
terms no longer will be available. 

We arranged a meeting with our 
sales and manufacturing depart- 
ments and fully explained our prob- 
lem. All were very desirous to ar- 
rive at a solution which would retain 
the customer without unduly expos- 
ing our company to credit losses. 

The manufacturing department 
pointed out to us that, since it took 
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a tremendous volume to put the 
plant into the profit column, it would 
cooperate to the fullest extent if some- 
thing could be worked out to con- 
tinue to service customer “Y.” 

After several days and many meet- 
ings, we reached this decision: 

The sales department volunteered 
to watch customer “Y’s” inventory 
very closely. Since the plant’s manu- 
facturing lines were set at specified 
intervals to run customer’s contain- 
ers, which is considered a cycle, 
Sales offered to furnish orders well 
in advance of the shipping date. 

Sales also would cooperate with 
the customer to keep his inventory 
low, especially on slow items. 

The manufacturing department’s 
contribution would be to reschedule 
cycles, place smaller orders on vir- 
tually every label shipped, and keep 
its inventory within certain limits. 

The credit department was able to 
approve an increased line of credit 
for customer “Y”. 

Solving the problem proved sev- 
eral points. Most important were: 

1. Complete cooperation of all de- 
partments is required in servicing 
customers. Thus one department can- 
not take undue credit for a job well 
done or take all the blame for a 
condition that results in losses. 

2. Classification of customers into 
A, B, and C categories is advisable. 
When losses are sustained they are 
not charged against sales made where 
there are no credit risks. 

3. Never say “No” before every 
possible alternative has been ex- 
plored and discussed with the in- 
terested departments. 

A credit department that claims it 
never loses any money is working 
for a company that is losing lots of 
business. Teamwork brings results. 








Uniform Commercial Code 
(Continued from page 21) 


many of his rights, and gave these 
rights to the secured creditor. 

For instance: This act creates a 
lien on inventory and in the State 
of Ohio we never had a lien on in- 
ventory. That was determined under 
the case of Francisco v. Ryan. The 
only lien we’ve ever had was the 
factor’s lien which did not cover pro- 
ceeds or accounts receivable and has 
been very little used in Ohio. But by 
putting a lien upon inventory, it has 
taken away from the general creditor 
his opportunity to collect his obliga- 
tion or claims. In losing inventory 
to the secured creditor, he has lost a 
very material right. 


The proposed Code covers future 


additions to inventory, as is shown 
clearly in Sec. 9-108. This security 
lien relates back to the date of the 
perfection of the security interest in 
the collateral, and this is one of the 
most important elements of conflict 
with the general creditor. 


Under the proposed Code, a cred- 
itor with a perfected security interest 
has a right to the cash and bank ac- 
counts of the debtor equal to the 
amount of cash proceeds received by 
the debtor within ten days before the 
institution of insolvency proceedings. 
This, of course, would give the se- 
cured creditor an additional edge 
over the unsecured creditor and over 
other secured creditors. Thus, the 
secured party is paid by assets con- 
tributed by others. Under our pre- 
sent procedure, in the Bankruptcy 
Court, for instance, a lien creditor 
can only secure his property or the 
proceeds from his property if he can 
trace the fund. Under the proposed 
Code he will be protected straight 
through to the cash in the bank and 
the unsecured creditors will again 
lose. 


This question was met in the State 
of Pennsylvania in Philadelphia in 
the case, Kravitz v. Lincoln Tire, 
278 Fed. 2nd. 820, where Referee 
Wolf held that the claiming creditor 
would lose to the trustee in bank- 
ruptcy because the trustee stood in 
the shoes of, and had all the rights 
of, an execution creditor. 


There are other conflicts with the 
Bankruptcy Act which will come up. 
Most particularly is Sec. 9-108, which 
says that the money advanced for an 
antecedent debt shall be regarded as 


new value. This is in direct conflict 
with the Bankruptcy Act and will 
prevent the unsecured creditor from 
having the benefit of the preference 
action which is so active in the bank- 
ruptcy court. Many creditors would 
never get a dividend if it did not 
come out of the trustee setting aside 
preferences. This act would tend to 
change the Bankruptcy Act. I am con- 
vinced that when it comes to a test 
before any referee, it will not prevail. 

We have here what might be called 
a floating lien. This is the popular 
phraseology. This floating lien is no- 
where described as a floating lien in 
the Uniform Commercial Code, but 
it is the sum total of all the rights 
granted to the secured creditors, con- 
sisting of a lien on all the assets from 
the beginning to the end, that is, a 
lien upon inventory, equipment, raw 
material, after-acquired property and 
proceeds consisting of accounts re- 
ceivable and cash in the bank. This 
can easily be set up in the security 
agreement and will cover the entire 
works. This is not a dream on my 
part but is set forth clearly by 
Messrs. Malcolm and Funk in their 
article in the April, 1961, issue of 
the Business Lawyer, where on p. 
540 they say, “So far as the Code 
is concerned, the creditor can, if he 
wishes, rely on what is commonly 
termed a floating lien from which 
goods are automatically released as 
they are sold and which attaches au- 
tomatically to new goods as they are 
acquired by the debtor.” 

This floating lien is the most 
vicious aspect of this entire Uniform 
Commercial Code. It might be inter- 
esting to consider what will happen 
in bankruptcy if a case comes into 
court where there is a floating lien 
upon all the assets including the pro- 
ceeds. At the present time, in the 
Bankruptcy Court, the following is 
the list of priorities in the disburse- 
ment of money: 


(1) All secured claims, (2) Court 
costs and attorney fees, (3) Labor, 
(4) Taxes, and (5) General credi- 
tors. 

Suppose we find in a proposed 
case that a certain creditor has a 
floating lien on the entire works. 
That lien goes right to the head of 
the list. It will be ahead of court 
costs, attorney fees, labor, taxes and 
the general creditors. 

In the article by Malcolm and 
Funk, which is a good analysis of 
the act in Pennsylvania, there is not 


one word said about the general 
creditors. At the Ohio State Bar 
Convention in Cleveland recently, a 
speaker from Boston was asked what 
happened to the general creditors. He 
replied quite abruptly, “This is the 
era of the secured creditor, and the 
general creditor will have to look 
out for himself.” This appears to be 
the attitude of everybody who has 
anything to do with this Code. 

We also find that there inevitably 
will be monopoly of credit, that is, 
the buyer will be confined to one 
supplier, and the suppliers will not 
want to go into an account where 
they find that other people have a 
floating lien on the assets. 

There is a serious loss of credit in- 
formation in this proposed Code. 
The chattel mortgage which is 
recorded in the State of Ohio gives 
quite a lot of credit information, but 
under the Code it will all be lost. 

The recording of this financing 
instrument under the Code is more 
involved and expensive but is cer- 
tainly not superior to the present 
procedure. 

Now let us consider for a moment 
or two the effects of the Code upon 
the various groups of creditors: 


1. The secured creditor is beau- 
tifully taken care of, and he should 
have no kick coming. The writers of 
this act gave new powers to the se- 
cured creditors, and these powers 
must be taken away from other 
groups. 

2. The unsecured creditor, on the 
other hand, loses the benefit of 
preferences such as the possibility to 
levy on the inventory, to garnishee 
cash, to recover property either in 
or out of bankruptcy. We will be in 
a bad way indeed. 

3. The buyer will probably be con- 
fined more narrowly to one source of 
supply. His opportunity of purchas- 
ing from various people will be re- 
stricted. 

I would recommend very strongly 
that you study the Code and get the 
results of the study made in New 
York. It’s the only state in which 
a very thorough study of the Code 
was made and the state decided 
against adopting it. If you think it’s 
a good thing, you should get back 
of it. If you think it’s a bad thing, 
then you should organize your com- 
mittees throughout your state and 
take every action you can to stop 
passage. 

(Concluded on page 34) 
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Uniform Commercial Code 
(Concluded from page 33) 


Supplemental Remarks by 
Boris Auerbach Submitted 
Subsequent to Panel Program 


OME remarks have tended to 

create impressions which unfor- 
tunately are misleading and untrue. 
It has been declared that there was 
no need for the Code and that there 
is no group in Ohio “which has de- 
manded or requested the presenta- 
tion” of the Code to the legislature. 


A quick look at the Ohio situation 
will be sufficient to dispel these myths. 
The principal group in Ohio urging 
adoption of the Code was the Ohio 
State Bar Association. Their support 
came after ten years of study by a 
committee of top commercial lawyers 
in the state, including gentlemen who 
know credit transactions and bank- 
ruptcy. 

The Ohio Bankers Association was 
originally of the opinion that Ohio 
should move slowly. After careful de- 
liberation and considerable investiga- 
tion they indorsed the Code and en- 
thusiastically supported it before the 
Legislature. The Ohio Chamber of 
Commerce approved it after two years 
of study by a special committee com- 
posed of top flight lawyers and busi- 
nessmen., 

Originally credit executives in 
Ohio were dissatisfied with some 
parts of the Code. After further study 
many completely reversed their view 
and several local Legislative Com- 
mittees of this Association in Ohio 
indorsed the passage of the Code 
without change. This is not surpris- 
ing, since the Code has been sup- 
ported by credit organizations in 
other states. 


As a matter of fact, although the 
Code was discussed on over a dozen 
occasions by committees of the Ohio 
Legislature, the only people to ap- 
pear in opposition were a few who 
have consistently been a small minor- 
ity in bar groups and credit groups 
throughout the years. In the growing 
number of other states that have en- 
acted the Code, there were large 
groups of top-flight businessmen who 
felt that the Code was needed and 
that it was a vast improvement over 
pre-existing law. The 1958 “Official 
Text and Comments” edition of the 
Code, lists some of the people who 
have worked on it. 


Those who argue that Article 9 
is designed to eliminate the unsecured 
creditor have been forced to ignore 
(1) those provisions of existing law 
which in part or whole allowed the 
same type of financing permitted by 
Article 9; (2) those provisions of the 
Code which give the unsecured 
creditor more knowledge than at 
present and which provide the means 
whereby he may more fully protect 
himself; and (3) the information de- 
rived from the experience of working 


under the Code in Pennsylvania and 
Massachusetts. 

With few exceptions, credit execu- 
tives who have carefully and ob- 
jectively examined the Code have 
become its staunch supporters. The 
Commercial Code is not perfect 
. .. that day has not yet come. But 
this we know— it does represent the 
best efforts of the best commercial 
minds in this country. It is the prod- 
uct of over ten years of hard work 
and it is worthy of support. 








Complete text of the panel discussion on the Uniform Com- 
mercial Code is available to members on request. Also available 
are complete texts of Articles 2, 6 and 9 of the Code. 

Write to Legislative Dept., NACM, 44 E. 23 St., New York 10. 





BANK PANEL 
(Concluded from page 16) 


everything possible to obtain the in- 
formation. We can expect to receive 
only what we are willing to give, and 
again I feel that if the information 
is important enough to receive, it is 
important enough to justify spending 
some time in writing an individual 
letter in most instances. 

We should send _ self-addressed, 
stamped envelopes for the conveni- 
ence of the bank or firm to whom we 
have written requesting information. 
I have had very good experience with 
banks. When writing to banks that 
are not known to me, I have always 
concluded my letters with the state- 
ment that we are a member of the 
National Association of Credit Man- 
agement, and I also remind them that 
we are familiar with the “Statement 
of Principles.” 


MR. LOEBMANN: With the terrific 
increase in volume of credit inquiries, 
this whole exchange of credit infor- 
mation is going to fall of its own 
weight, and we are going to suffer 
for it, unless our two organizations, 
Robert Morris Associates and NACM, 
can work through education to get 
understanding of the “Statement of 
Principles” spread all over the coun- 
try. Senior credit men in the trades 
and senior bank credit men should 
never pass up an opportunity to 
spread the word because it is they 
who will suffer if we get snowed 
under by this thing that has now 
become a habit. I refer to the current 
general attitude reflected in such re- 
marks as, “Well, I’ll just write to the 
bank and see what they’ve got to say.” 
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MR. HENDRICK: You have display- 
ed here today a lively interest in this 
subject which is perhaps one of the 
most timely and important subjects 
that have come before this Credit 
Congress. I urge that we take this 
both from the viewpoint of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Manage- 
ment as well as from that of the 
Robert Morris Associates, and con- 
tinue the digestion of it and from it 
try to deduce general principles from 
which we both will gain. 

MR. HENLEY: In summing things 
up, I feel we should all adhere to the 
“Statement of Principles” and the 
Code of Ethics. I think we should all 
work together on this but we must 
also exercise individual judgment. 
Actually it all boils down to the old 
Golden Rule. Don’t shoot inquiries 
out unless you need to and remember 
that you get what you give. 

MR. FERNALD: All I want to say in 
closing is something that many of 
you have heard me say many times 
in credit meetings and it applies to 
this subject we have been discussing 
today: what you put into something 
is what you get out of it. So the type 
of answer you will receive to your 
inquiry will depend on the type of 
letter you write. Thought should be 
given to preparing an inquiry. If it 
is worthwhile to write a letter, write 
a good letter. The old saying applies, 
“What's worth doing is worth doing 
well.” I appreciate very much the 
participation of the members and on 
behalf of the NACM I would like to 
extend the thanks of our members to 
the panelists who have contributed 
much and have done an outstanding 
job. 
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Reports from the Field 


CINCINNATI, OHIO—Successive meeting speakers and the sub- 
jects they discussed before members of the Credit Club of The 
Cincinnati Association of Credit Management were: S. Arthur 
Spiegel, attorney, on “Fraudulent Conveyances and Bulk Sales”; 
Louis R. Schear, attorney, “Assignment for the Benefit of Cred- 
itors and Equity Receiverships,” and Felix Helbling, assistant 
vice president, First National Bank, who presented his observa- 
tions on economic trends, 


DALLAS, TEXAS—Lee Keltner, Southwestern Drug Corp., presi- 
dent of the Dallas Association of Credit Management, Inc., in- 
stalled the new officers of the Dallas Association of Credit 
Women at the dinner meeting. President is Betty Henry, Adelta 
Co.; vice president Ethel Ewing, Delta Metals; secretary Lu- 
cille Barber, Texas Rubber Co.; treasurer Kay Herron, Metal 
Goods Corp., and corresponding secretary Mary K. Coplen, Pio- 
neer Brick & Tile Co. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—“Understanding Others” was subject 
of C. A. Anderson, vice president, Davenport Institute, at the 
luncheon meeting of the NACM (Western Michigan) Inc. 





LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—“Credit Managers Can Be Human” 
was title of talk by Robert W. Dorman at the meeting of the 
National Institute of Credit. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA.—Colored slides showing the activities and 
the objectives of the National and local associations were nar- 
rated by J. A. Monier, Jr., Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Co., vice 
president of southern div., NACM in 1958, at the luncheon 
meeting of the New Orleans Credit Men’s Association. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—“Is Your No. 1 Credit Man a Woman?” 
and “What Are the Prospects of Your No. 1 Man Being a 
Woman?” panel discussion featuring the “Know Your Associ- 
ation Night” meeting of the Philadelphia Credit Women’s Club 
had as panelists the officers and the councillor of the Credit 
Management Association of Delaware Valley. 





PITTSBURGH, PA.—“The Three C’s of Automated Receivables” 
was the subject of Michael A. C. Hume, Hume Associates, New 
York City, at the first of a series of three meetings on credit 
procedures under automated receivables held by The Credit As- 
sociation of Western Pennsylvania at regular Credo luncheon 
meetings. 

Subsequent meeting speakers and their topics included’ Dean 
James L. Hayes, school of business administration, Duquesne 
University, on “The Price of Profit”; Seymour Baskin, attorney, 
of Baskin & Baskin, “Speculative Commercial Construction— 
Boom or Bust,” and Dr. R. E. Slesinger, department of eco- 
nomics, University of Pittsburgh, who discussed “The Impact 
of Inflation on Financial Management.” 





ST. LOUIS, MO.—Credit Education Meeting sponsored by the 
National Institute of Credit, St. Louis Chapter, held on Wash- 
ington University campus, presented an actual case of the offer 
of a compromise settlement to creditors by a small business. 
Attendees were asked to help solve the problem. E. A. Donze, 
Forest City Manufacturing Co., was panel moderator. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.—“Ways and Means of Financial 
Assistance through SBA and SBIC” was subject of Joseph P. 
Wasserburger, chief of Small Business Investment Division, 


San Francisco, at the dinner meeting of the National Institute 
of Credit. 


UTICA, N. Y.—William Sharwell, general manager, northern 
district, New York Telephone Company, faculty member of the 
NACM Graduate School of Credit and Financial Management, 
Dartmouth, discussed the “Development of Executive Ability” 
at the regular meeting of the Central New York Association of 
Credit Men, Inc. 


MORE SCOPE FOR CREDIT MANAGERS 


(Continued from page 23) 
credit information, and improvement of the executive 
status of credit men... . 

An important phase of modern credit management 
that can be expanded even further is the assistance given 
to the sales department with respect to marginal cus- 
tomers and the active support accorded to special sales 
efforts. . . . Management should encourage the credit 
department to provide balance to the sales effort. Credit 
should not operate as an autonomous unit isolated from 
product development, advertising, and sales. Too often 
management views the credit department as a division 
of the treasurer’s office, as solely a financial function. .. . 

Does the company have a “can do” or “can’t do” 
credit department? This is a question for management. 
Suppose that a customer has had a fire or is moving 
from one warehouse to another. Will the credit manager 
aid a dealer during such crises, or does he insist on 
maintenance of standard terms of payment? Does the 
credit manager “pull the book” and argue that the 
Robinson-Patman Act decrees “no favoritism,” or does 
he find a way to see the account through the period of 
stress? More important, if the credit manager does “pull 
the book,” is this a reflection of his weaknesses or is 
it a reflection of top management’s? In short, what does 
top management really expect of the credit manager: 
a clean bad-debt record or a positive contribution to 
the sales effort? 

When a credit manager, having turned over routine 
tasks to the computer, wants to make a positive contribu- 
tion, one of the most fruitful fields that he can develop 
is his role as a financial counselor. Wise counseling may 
lead to saving many customers and preserving profitable 
sales. ... 

The credit manager is in an excellent position to pro- 
vide this financial advice. For one thing, he is familiar 
with the financial picture of many other customers in 
similar lines of business. On the basis of this background 
and any formal studies he may have made of operating 
ratios of the industry, he is quick to sense unfavorable 
developments in customers’ financial statements. Often 
he recognizes adverse trends before the customer does. 
He sometimes counsels customers on methods of obtain- 
ing bank loans. If a customer is in danger of becoming 
insolvent, the credit manager may visit him and follow 
his progress carefully through monthly financial state- 
ments in an effort to aid recovery... . 

An important and well-known function of credit man- 
agement, in the words of a job summary for the general 
credit manager of one large corporation, is to “secure 
prompt conversion of receivables into cash with a mini- 
mum number of past-due balances and bad-debt losses.” 
(We have seen that this objective must be tempered by 
adequate support of the sales effort.) Other contributions 
to financial management can also be made. For instance, 
many credit departments aid in the preparation of the 
cash budget by making estimates of cash collections 
from receivables. A recent survey by NACM showed 

(Concluded on page 38) 
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TOP ATTENDANCE at Midwest Credit Conference, Chicago, heard these speakers 
at the second-day luncheon session (1 to r): Theodore A. Johnson, The Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, Ohio; Robert E. Clark, general conference 
chairman, Joslyn Manufacturing & Supply Co., Chicago; Milton H. Anderson, 
Graybar Electric Co., Cincinnati; Alan S. Jeffrey, executive vice president, Na- 
tional Association of Credit Management; Robert C. Liebenow, president, Chicago 


Board of Trade, and Wiiliam G. Lampe, Abbott Laboratories, Chicago. 


Midwest Credit Conference 


The future of the Midwest and the 
most important problems facing 
credit executives today were featured 
at the two-day Midwest Credit Con- 
ference in Chicago. More than 500 
executives from a nine-state area 
made this first annual regional con- 
ference a decided success. Alan S. 
Jeffrey, executive vice president, Na- 
tional Association of Credit Manage- 
ment, and Gilbert W. Sites, The 
Times-Mirror Company, Los Angeles, 
NACM president, were speakers. 

Speaking on the potentials of the 
midwest were Thomas H. Coulter, 
chief executive officer, Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commerce and Industry, 
and Osmond A. Jackson, vice presi- 
dent, The Continental Illinois Nation- 
al Bank & Trust Company of Chi- 
cago. “Don’t Sit on Ideas” was the 
subject of banquet speaker Herbert 


P. Buetow, president, Minnesota Min- 
ing & Manufacturing Company, St. 
Paul. At the closing luncheon Robert 
C. Liebenow, president, Board of 
Trade of the City of Chicago, spelled 
out the problems faced by agriculture. 

To permit panelists to speak freely, 
the press was barred from the dis- 
cussion “New Frontiers—New Prob- 
lems?” which treated the most im- 
portant problems facing credit ex- 
ecutives today. J. Homer Hilf, dis- 
trict credit manager, Aluminum 
Company of America, Chicago was 
moderator of the panel which had 
as participants John A. Lockard, 
general credit manager, Astrup Com- 
pany, Cleveland, who spoke on the 
Uniform Commercial Code; Roger 
Turrell, special assistant to the vice 
president, Armco Steel Corporation, 
Middletown, Ohio, on “Business— 





GRAND RAPIDS RECEPTION—Robert L. Howard, NACM central division vice 
president, is feted by NACM (Western Michigan) Unit. Mr. Howard, vice presi- 
dent of Logan Co., Louisville, Ky., addressed the association at the luncheon 
meeting the following day. Seated around the table (1 to r): James W. Carpenter, 
Union Bank & Trust Co., National director 1958-61, and Mrs. Carpenter; Al 
Waterloo, Bursma Radio Supply Co., president of the association, and Mrs. 
Waterloo; Mrs. Gary A. De Vries and Gary A. De Vries, executive secretary 


NACM, (Western Mich.); Mr. Howard; John Oole, Steelease, Inc. and C. Lowell 
Robling, Robling Materials Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Political Problems;” Earl E. Diehl, 


treasury manager, Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation, “A New Idea 
in Credit Granting,” a review of 
leasing and financial arrangements; 
N. I. Ottinger, district credit man- 
ager, Cook Paint & Varnish Com- 
pany, St. Louis, who explained his 
concept of the need of working with 
your debtor at all times and under 
any conditions. 

Industry Groups held their special 
sessions the second morning of the 
conference. Participating in the con- 
ference were associations from nine 
states: Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Michigan, Missouri, Ohio, Wiscon- 
sin, Pennsylvania and West Virginia. 
John E. Taylor, Surface Combustion 
Company, div. Midland-Ross Com- 
pany, Toledo, was general chairman 
and Robert E. Clark, Joslyn Manu- 
facturing & Supply Company, Chi- 
cago, was general conference chair- 
man. George B. Kay, American 
Smelting & Refining Company, is 
president of The Chicago-Midwest 
Credit Management Association. 

The 1962 Midwest conference will 
be held in Detroit October 18-19. 


Jack Hodgkins on Leave as 
Deputy Revenue Commissioner 
For the State of Georgia 


Jack C. Hodgkins, executive vice 
president of the Georgia Association 
of Credit Management, Inc., is now 
serving the State 
of Georgia as 
deputy revenue 
commissioner, on 
leave of absence 
from association 
duties until De- 
cember 31, 1962. 
J. Pete Slate, as- 
sistant secretary, 
has been named 
acting secretary-manager. 

Mr. Hodgkins entered the service 
of the Georgia association in 1951 as 
manager of the collection depart- 
ment and soon was advanced to sec- 
retary-manager. In 1956 he qualified 
as counsellor of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. In that year he 
also was elected chairman of the Sec- 
retarial Council of the National As- 
sociation of Credit Management. 

Mr. Hodgkins, born in Birming- 
ham in 1925, studied at Mississippi 
College, University of Texas, and St. 
Mary’s of California, and holds the 
LL.B. degree of the University of 
Alabama law school. He was a Navy 
aviator 1943-45. 


J. C. HODGKINS 





NORTH CENTRAL CREDIT CONFERENCE 





FOSTERING THE GOOD NEIGHOR POLICY—Canadian 
and United States credit executives at the 45th annual North 
Central Conference in Minneapolis. Seated (1 to r): Gordon 
Hunt, Reinhard Bros., president Fargo-Moorhead Associa- 
tion of Credit Management; John E. Ledbetter, retired 
secretary, Northrup King & Co.; Edwin B. Moran, retired, 
former executive vice president NACM; Mrs. Louis Zim- 
merman; Louis Zimmerman, Lew Bonn Co., president 
North Central Credit & Financial Management Association. 

Standing (lI to r): Mrs. John D. Nygren; John D. Ny- 
gren, Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co., chairman 
St. Paul Div., North Central Credit & Financial Manage- 
ment Association; Mrs. W. B. Woolston; Wesley B. Wool- 
ston, president Manitoba Div., Canadian Credit Men’s Trust 
Association, Ltd.; Mrs. Ruben LaFrinier; Ruben L. La- 
Frinier, Northern Electric Supply Co., chairman Duluth 
Div., North Central association. 





ference got down to serious discussion at the Credit Wo- 
men’s breakfast held the second day of the two-day North 
Central conference. NACM President Gilbert W. Sites ad- 
dressed the group. Seated (I to r): Miss Marlis Rick, Min- 
neapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., vice chairman National 
Credit Women’s Executive Committee; Miss Blanche M. 
Scanlon, Nash Finch Co., a director of NACM. 

Standing (lI to r): Mrs. Harriet Modeen, Electronic Cen- 
ter, member National Credit Women’s Executive Com- 
mittee; Miss Jennie Vandergon, Minneapolis-Honeywell, 
chairman for the breakfast; Miss Laurie Ebensteiner, 
Bechik Products, councillor, St. Paul Credit Women’s 
Group; Mrs. Georgie Anderson, Charles W. Stone Co., di- 
rector North Central C&FM Association; Mrs. Mabel E. 
Lyons, Northern Ordnance Inc., president Minneapolis 


Wholesale Credit Women. 


WITH MIXED EMOTION—Raymond 
T. Custer, formerly district financial 
manager, Graybar Electric Company, 
Inec., at Boston, having been advanced 
to assistant to the treasurer in the 
general department of the company 
in New York City, relinquishes the 
presidency of the New England As- 
sociation of Credit Executives, Inc. At 
the association dinner meeting at 
which Mr. Custer was presented with 
a gift (1 to r) Henry J. Lamb, execu- 
tive manager of the New England 
association; Mr. Custer, and George 
E. Phalen, First National Bank of 
Boston, association first vice president. 





BEFORE NEW HOME of Houston Association of Credit Management, Inc.— 
Completely renovated building at 3382 Old Spanish Trail houses offices of asso- 
ciation which was founded in 1906 with 47 members, today has nearly 500. 
Officers and members of board: (front row, | to r) R. G. Sneed, Jr., First City 
National Bank, councillor; Mrs. Vera Speckles, Stahlman Lumber Co.; D. T. 
Brooks, Schlumberger Well Surveying Corp., president; D. R. Dillehay, Lane- 
Wells Co., treasurer; Elmer H. Edwards, Heitman-Bering-Cortes Co.; W. L. Tandy, 
National Bank of Commerce; Walter J. Wissel, executive secretary. 

Second row, same order: George H. Roper, National Steel Products Co.; Don 
Kirk, First City National Bank; Wilton L. Greer, Houston Shell & Concrete; John 
D. Gardner, South End Building Materials Co. Several directors and a vice presi- 
dent of the association were not available when the photograph was taken. 
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Charles B. Rairdon, NACM 
President in 1947-48 


Charles B. Rairdon, who was as- 
sistant treasurer and credit manager 
of Owens-Illinois Glass Company, 
Toledo, at the time of his retirement 
twelve years ago, died October 14 
at age 79. His entire business career 
was with the company. Mr. Rairdon 
was forty-fourth president of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Manage- 
ment and served in practically all 
offices in the Credit Association of 
Northwestern Ohio (Toledo). Dur- 
ing World War II he was director 
of the Office of Price Stabilization 
for Northwestern Ohio. 

Surviving are his widow, a daugh- 
ter and a son. 


INDUSTRY MEETINGS COMMITTEE 
(Continued from page 28) 


Oil Field Services and Supplies 


Chairman—Tuomas D. McEtroy, Na- 
tional Supply Div., Armco Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh. 


Vice Chairman—Walter M. Cooney, Jr., 
Baker Oil Tools, Inc., Houston. 





THOMAS D. McELROY CHESTER R. LARSON 


Paint, Varnish, Lacquer and Wallpaper 


Chairman—Georce M. Watson, Lasting 
Products Co., Baltimore. 

Vice Chairman—W. J. Dunn, Sherwin- 
Williams Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont. 





Paper Products and Converters 


Chairman—P. Epwarp ScHENCK, Con- 
tainer Corp. of America, Phila. 

Vice Chairman—J. M. Gicuere, Do- 
minion Containers Ltd., Montreal, Que. 


is BE: 4 
ce 


: 
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GEORGE M. WATSON 


D. J. VALOIS 


Plumbing, Heating, Refrigeration and 
Air Conditioning 


Chairman—D. J. Vatois, Grinnell Corp., 
Phila. 

Vice Chairman—D. J. Brown, Sheldon’s 
Engineering Ltd., Galt, Ont. 


Public Utilities 


Chairman—Paut FE. Ewers, Michigan 
Consolidated Gas Co., Detroit. 

Chairman - Planning Committee—Ray- 
MOND J. JorDAN, Kentucky Utilities Co., 
Lexington, Ky. 

Vice Chairmen - Planning Committee— 
Francis T. Hacer, Philadelphia Gas 
Works, Phila.; CHartes J. Rouse, Con- 
sumers Gas Co., Toronto, Ont. 


Textile 


Chairman — J. JosErpH Brown, Leslie 
Catlin & Co., New York. 


Wearing Apparel and Footwear 


Chairman—WIiLLarp W. Tuomas, Cam- 
pus Sweater & Sportswear Co., Cleveland. 

Co-Chairman—Harry WILKINSON, John 
B. Stetson Co., Phila. 

Vice Chairman—L. A. WeTTLAuFER, Clu- 
ett Peabody & Co. of Canada Ltd., Kitch- 


ener, Ont. 





PAUL E. EWERS 





J. JOSEPH BROWN WILLARD W. THOMAS 
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Wholesale Paper Distributors 


Chairman—Frank M. Kurz, Whiting 
Patterson Co., Inc., Phila. 

Vice Chairman—V. Assay, Kruger Pa- 
per Co. Ltd., Montreal, Que. 

Space limitations prevent our listing the 


full committees. However, they will appear 
on the official program. 


MORE SCOPE ... 
(Concluded from page 35) 


that about three fifths of the com- 
panies covered prepared cash : fore- 
casts, and that the credit department 
participated in making the forecast 
in three quarters of those cases. .. . 

Probably one of the most over- 
looked ways in which the credit de- 
partment may aid top management 
is assembling timely economic fore- 
casts. . . . One of the indicators that 
typically leads other indexes of busi- 
ness activity is the series on business 
failures. Yet a business failure is 
usually preceded by a credit delin- 
quency. Consequently, in their rec- 
ords of delinquencies many large 
corporations have data which, if 
properly analyzed, might provide 
worthwhile economic forecasts. More- 
over, these data provide very “per- 
sonalized” forecasts—not of the econ- 
omy or the industry as a whole, but 
of the economic outlook for a par- 
ticular concern... . 

The credit department may con- 
tribute to the performance of other 
departments as well. For example, it 
is not uncommon for the credit de- 
partment to screen suppliers to deter- 
mine their ability to fulfill contracts. 
It may also analyze the financial sta- 
tus of prospective carriers for the 
traffic department and of prospective 
advertising agencies for the adver- 
tising department. 

At a time when commercial, or 
trade, credit is assuming increased 
importance on the balance sheets of 
American corporations, data pr@cess- 
ing equipment has taken over much 
of the burden of handling routine 
chores of credit management. With 
adequate delegation of authority and 
responsibility, credit managers are 
now in a position to assume a signif- 
icantly more important role in man- 
agement.... 

The computer does not take away 
the credit manager’s skills or make 
him technologically unemployed. In- 
stead, it opens vistas through which 
dynamic credit management may 
make substantial contributions to a 
company’s profitability. 





Legal Rulings and 
Opinions 


Below-Cost Sales 
The U. S. Supreme Court has 


agreed to review a decision that a 
section of the Robinson-Patman Act, 
which outlaws sales at “unreasonably 
low prices” to destroy competition, 
is unconstitutionally vague. 

U. S. District Judge R. Jasper 
Smith in Kansas City, Mo., had 
rendered the decision and had or- 
dered dismissal of seven counts of 
an indictment charging that National 
Dairy Products Corporation had 
violated the act by making sales be- 
low cost in the Greater Kansas City 
market area. 

The Department of Justice ap- 
pealed to the Supreme Court to up- 
hold the section of the act. 


Virginia Fair Trade Act 


The U. S. Supreme Court, pointing 
to lack of ‘“‘a substantial federal ques- 
tion”, has refused to hear arguments 
on the validity of the Virginia State 
Resale Price Maintenance (Fair 
Trade) law. 

Standard Drug Company, Inc., of 
Richmond, appealed from a ruling of 
the Virginia Supreme Court of Ap- 
peals in its complaint against Gen- 
eral Electric Company over resale 
price maintenance of GE flash bulbs. 
Standard Drug had charged that the 
1958 Virginia statute is “more ex- 
treme” than earlier resale price laws 
and violates the Sherman Anti-trust 
Act and the Constitution’s 5th and 
14th Amendments. 





Order Now: 


1961 Annual Bound Volume 
CREDIT AND FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT Magazine 

A handsome addition to 
your office or library. All 
twelve monthly issues of 
the magazine permanently 
bound in sturdy tan buck- 
ram, with name of publica- 
tion, volume number and 
date stamped on spine in 
gold lettering. Price $7.50 
volume. Limited quantity 
available. Order from: Na- 
tional Association of Credit 
Management, Dept. LB, 44 
East 23rd Street, New York 
10, N. Y. 





FRAUD PANEL... 
(Concluded from page 19) 


by with compromise offers and other 
arrangements that never should have 
been allowed to go through. Debtors’ 
attorneys have been operating on this 
creditor weakness for years. In fact, 
many have been quite adamant in 
many instances in saying that such 
information is not available, and get- 
ting away with it. Some are so ver- 
satile that they take either side, the 
debtor’s or the creditors, whichever 
appears the more lucrative. It ap- 
pears sometimes that they may match 
coins to see which side they will take 
on each occasion, just to get it over 
quickly on ludicrous offers, or drag 
it out as long as they can and eat up 
the creditor’s money in fees. Go 
back and look at some of your at- 
torney and loss files with really criti- 
cal eye to see how many could have 
been handled to a conclusion many 
months—yes, possibly years ago. 

Do you not think you are en- 
titled to a financial statement and a 
list of creditors, indicating whether 
they are secured or unsecured, when 
you evidently aren’t to receive full 
payment? How do you know the 
debtor’s Aunt Fanny doesn’t have an 
unjustified claim for a huge amount? 
How do you know that a 50 percent 
compromise settlement is justified 
unless you have figures to prove it? 
If it is justifiable the cards should 
be placed on the table, and face up. 

Perhaps one of the reasons why 
creditors do not receive as much 
information as they would like is 
because they have not evidenced 
their interest in many insolvency 
cases by attendance at meetings of 
creditors. There is considerable vari- 
ance of opinion of the Bankruptcy 
Law as to what information should 
be made available to creditors. As 
in other insolvency cases, creditors 
will get as much information as they 
actively request. 

Irrespective of many safeguards, 
the determined and resourceful credit 
crooks are still able to obtain un- 
secured credit and fleece suppliers. 
Fortunately, the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Management, through 
the National Fraud Prevention De- 
partment, is exceptionally well pre- 
pared to handle such cases. That 
they are not as numerous as some 
years ago is a real tribute to the op- 
eration of this department. 











Overhead 
goes 


down 
when 





data cards 


acme visible 
rotaries 


... Spin nearly a quarter-million 
5x3 consumer credit cards 
to users fingertips — at Broad 
Street Trust Company of Phila- 
delphia. Reference data moves... 
but the workers do not. Result: 
Faster customer service. Emp- 
loyee fatigue reduced. Precious 
floor space freed. Send coupon 
to see how Acme Visible Rotaries 
soon pay for themselves! 


ACME VISIBLE RECORDS, INC. 
9012 West Aliview Drive, Crozet, Virginia 


Please send information showing examples 
of many types and sizes of power and manual 
Rotaries now used by firms in many fields. 
RE seen 
company. 


a0ortss. 
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INDEX TO ARTICLES PUBLISHED IN 1961 


ACCOUNTING (See also Taxes) 


How Can CPAs and Credit Execu- 
tives Better Help Each Other? 
Roundup of articles Sept. 


ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 
CRF Quarterly Survey: Payments of 
Receivables Jan. 
May 
Nov. 


BANK-CREDIT RELATIONS 


Credit Inquiries—From Point of 
View of the Banker June 
What Can Bankers Tell You? Dec. 


BANKRUPTCY 


Resolving Bankruptcy Act “Strong- 
Arm” Clause May 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Buy Now, Pay Later June 
Commercial Credit Insurance As a 
Management Tool Oct. 
Company Giving Apr. 
Credit & Collection Princi- 
ples, 7th ed. Mar. 
Electronic Business Machines Feb. 
Encyclopedia Dictionary of Business 
Finance June 
Energy & Man May 
Human Touch in Management Sept. 
Insurance Almanac Oct. 
International Guide to Foreign Com- 
mercial Financing May 
Investments May 
Lasser’s Encyclopedia of Tax Pro- 
cedures Mar. 
Neifeld’s Consumer 
Credit Aug. 
1960 Statement Studies—RobertMor- 
ris Associates Sept. 
Paperwork Management Nov. 
Principles of Audit Surveillance Feb. 
Problems in Credits & Collections 
Nov. 
Sept. 


Manual of 


Progressive Filing 
CAPITAL (See under Financing) 


COLLECTIONS 


Quarterly Survey CRF: Payment of 
Receivables Jan. 
May 

Nov. 

Decomplicate! Collection Technique 
Must Keep Pace with Modern 
Selling Nov. 
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36 
39 
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32 


COMPUTERS & DATA PROCESSING 


EQUIPMENT 


Credit Manager’s Role If His Com- 
pany Goes EDP 


40 


Jan. P. 20 


Hurdling a Punch Card Accounting 
Obstacle May 
Electronics, Punch Card Take Over 
(J. A. Folger & Co.) Aug. 
New Frontiers in Office Technology 
—What EDP Offers Management 
in the 60’s Nov. 
Data-Phone Now Links Wide World 
of Business Machines Nov. 
Computers Take on More Jobs Nov. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Badly Written Collection Letters 
Blamed to Aloof Management, In- 
adequate Training Feb. 

Talking Convincingly to Customers 
by Personalizing Friendly Letters 

Sept. 

How Best Sell Yourself to Boss?— 
One Way Is to Write Customers 
Unexpected Letters Sept. 


CREDIT CONGRESS 
Denver: Industry Group Committees 
Jan. 
Speakers, Panels Feb. 
Program: Panelists, Credit Women 
Mar. 
Plenary Session Speakers; Industry 
Groups Programs Apr. 
Complete Program May 
Speakers’ Messages at Congress July 
NACM Officers and Directors July 
Credit Women’s Report July 
Philadelphia, 1962: General Staff for 
Credit Congress Dec. 


CUSTOMER RELATIONS 
Marginal Accounts) 


. 2 


2 


. 31 
. 34 


. 34 


. 31 
oe 
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. 30 
. 36 


. 26 


(See also 


Whose Credit Can Be Trusted? Aug. P. 13 


How Evaluate Management of an 
Account? 
Are We Forgetting How to Say 
“No”? 


Aug. P. 21 


Aug. P. 31 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS (See also 


Forecasts ) 


A Policy for Prosperity in the 60’s, 
P. W. McCracken 
Time Is Running Out to Set Mone- 
tary Structure in Order (Report 
of Commission on Money & 
Credit) Aug. 


EDITORIALS by Alan S. Jeffrey 


Confidence in the Future 
65 Years of Service Feb. 
Vision for Executives Mar. 
Business Morals and Competition 
Apr. 

Killing the Goose That Lays the 
Golden Egg May 
Tampering with Confidence June 
The Price of Liberty 


Jan. 
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July P. 


July P. 10 


The Danger of Complacency Aug. 
Strength Through Compromise Sept. 
Locking the Barn Door Oct. 
Leadership in a Free World Nov. 
It’s Time to Clear the Air 


EDUCATION, TRAINING 
Executive Awards, Stanford 
Executive Awards, Dartmouth 


NIC Fellow Awards 


Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 


EXPORT AND IMPORT 
Credit and Collections Latin Ameri- 
can Semiannual Survey May 
Oct. 
World Trade Club Honors 
P. J. Gray July 


FINANCING, FACTORING 


Money to Grow On May 
Commercial Financing Offers Conti- 
nuity, Flexibility in Supply of 
Credit Sept. 
Financing Small Corporate America: 
Insurance Industry’s Contribution 
to Growth Capital Oct. 
Your Guide to Going Public Dec. 


FORECASTS 

Year Calls for Extra Effort 
Midyear Indexes 

Scores on Forecasts 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Sept. 


FRAUD PREVENTION 
How NACM Fights Business Fraud 
July 
No Longer the Uncatchables (Panel 
Discussion on Commercial Fraud) 


Dec. 


INSURANCE 


Insurance Industry’s Contribution to 
Growth Capital Oct. 
Inflation Factor in Shocking Fire 
Loss Oct. 
Embezzlement: the Crime of Honest 
People Oct. 
New Hazards of the Space and 
Atomic Age Oct. 
Are Operations & Exposures of Your 
Company & Your Customers Ade- 
quately Insured? Checklist Oct. 
Business Life Insurance Oct. 
Gift Horses? Look Them in the 
Mouth! Oct. 
Don’t Overlook Those Office Haz- 
ards: They Can Be Dangerous, 
Costly Oct. 


LEGAL RULINGS AND OPINIONS 


Feb. P. 28 
Feb. P. 28 
Aug. P. 33 
Aug. P. 33 


SBA Priority in Bankruptcy 
Working Capital Distribution 
Illegally Seized Evidence 
Warranty Uncertain, Void 


Dec.. 


P. 


. 12 
. 14 
. 22 
. 24 


. 29 


31 





MANAGEMENT (See also 
Symposiums ) 
Flying Credit—Around the Clock by 


Plane Mar. 
Credit Analysis vs. Investment Anal- 
ysis Mar. 
Stake in Profitable Distribution by 
Customer Mar. 


Invisible, Intangible, Elusive— 
Sound Credit Is Controlled Power 
Apr. 
Executive Talent Shortage and What 
to do About It: Article Roundup 
—Education for Leadership June 
Development of Executive Abili- 


ties June 
Dynamic Pattern of Leaders!:'p 
June 


Improvement of Credit Leadership 
to Meet Its Responsibilities July 
Is Management Surrendering Its Re- 
sponsibility & Failing to Use Tal- 
ent within the Company? = July 
How Evaluate Top Management of 
an Account? Aug. 
How Best Sell Yourself to the Boss? 


Sept. 


How Can CPAs aid Credit Execu- 
tives Better Help Fach Other? 
Roundup of articles Sept. 

More Scope for Credit Managers 


Dec. 


MANAGEMENT AT WORK 


. « « problem cases solved by 


D. A. Corskie, Exchanve Lumber 


& Mfg. Co. Jan. 
V. A. Bell, Gwaltney, Inc. Feb. 


W. E. Anton, Master Bui'ders Co., 
div. American-Marietta Co. Mar. 
R. M. DeGilio, Syracuse Supply Co. 


Apr. 
H. D. Pollitt, Schlatter Hardware 
Co. May 


Miss V. E. Starke, Union Bag-Camp 
Paper Corp. June 
M. F. Price, F. S. Royster Guano 


Co. July 
G. O. Stanley, Mid-State Steel, Inc. 
Aug. 


H. C. Gibson, Chemagro Corp. Sept. 
R. E. Hardy, American Can, 
Co. Dec. 


MARGINAL ACCOUNTS 


Sales Through Unusual Credit Ar- 
rangements Sept. 


re 


_— 


P 
P 


P. 


NACM (See also Credit Congress) 


Philippine Association Jan. 
Know Your National Association: 
I—Summary of Activities Feb. 
II—Collection & Adjustment Bu- 
reaus Mar. 
11]—Education Apr. 
1V—How NACM Fights Business 
Fraud July 
V—Industry Groups Aug. 


VI—Publications Sept. 
Vil—Credit Interchange Oct. 
Vill—Foreign Credit Interchange 
Bureau Nov. 
{X—Credit Women’s Groups Dec. 
Highlights in NACM History May 
Columbus, Ohio: Credit Women’s 
Group Formed May 
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. 26 


18 
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22 
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Plaque Honors NACM_ Founding 

June P. 16 
North Central Credit Assn. Formed 

June P. 34 


Gray Named V. P., Roper Secy. July P. 27 
Oregon Assn.—New Home Aug. P. 37 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT AND 
MANAGEMENT (See also Computer 
and Data Processing Equipment) 


Credit Executives Give Reasons Why 
Using Toll Lines Pay Dividends 
Jan. P. 26 
Electronic Typing Calculator Im- 
proves Invoice Accuracy, Speeds 
Processing (United Dairy Coop. 
Assn.) Feb. P. 22 
Mobile Camera’s Copies of Lock-Box 
Checks Benefit Bank, Customer 
(Commerce Trust Co.) Mar. P. 20 
Desk Partitioners & Conveyor Sys- 
tem Speed Newspaper’s Service 
(Cleveland Press) May P. 20 
Office Layout Function Is Catalyst 
in Design for Bank’s Quarters 
(Midway National Bank) June P. 22 
Bank Lock Box Helps Make Funds 
Available, Cuts Work, Reduces 


Risk Oct. P. 16 
New Frontiers in Office Technology 
(L. Bermont) Nov. P. 8 


Steel Co.’s Billing System Based on 
Simple Reproductive Technique 
(Inland Steel Co.) Nov. P. 12 

Mechanized Road to Personalized 
Letters (Mobil Oil Co.) Nov. P. 14 

New Type Copy Papers Reduce 
Cost, Time for Accountants Nov. P. 17 

Machines for Wide Variety of Uses 
(Picture Story) Nov. P. 24 

Tailored Credit Files Aid Business 
Growth (Joel Hurt Factors) Nov. P. 26 

Near-Sighted Keypunch Operator’s 
Protest Brings Successful Adap- 
tation to Receivables (Prentice- 


Hall) Nov. P. 34 


PROFILES 
Edwin B. Moran 


Chicago Resolu- 


tion Honoring jane FP. 17 
Dr. Peter C. Peasley, NACM Direc- 
tor of Education & Research Feb. P. 37 
A. J. Hand: Honor by Insurance 
Advisory Council Aor. P. 39 
Gilbert W. Sites, President NACM 
July P. 13 
George N. Christie, Asst. Director 
Education July P. 41 
Thomas F. Kenny Named CFM Edi- 
tor; E. A. Rovelstad Retired Nov. P. 37 
Joseph Nahay, Convention Director 
Nov. P. 40 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
A Design for Corporate Living Jan. P. 18 


SYMPOSIUMS 


Credit Executives Give Reasons Why 
Using Toll Lines Pays Dividends 
Jan. P. 26 

Cash Discount: Friend or Foe of 
Faster Pay and Goodwill? Mar. P. 8 
low CPA and Credit Manager Can 
Better Help Each Other Sept. 


0 


8 


TAXATION r 


The Case for More Liberalized Tax 
Allowances for Depreciation of 
Plant & Equipment—Roundup of 
articles: 

More Depreciation Allowance, 
More Economic Growth Apr. P. 8 

Income Overstated, Tax Overpaid 
Apr. P. 11 

How Method of Computation Af- 

fects Account’s Income State- 


ment Apr. P. 13 
Tax Palliatives, Not Remedies 
Apr. P. 14 


Two Studies on Handling of Ac- 
celerated Depreciation Apr. P. 28 


UNIFORM COMMERCIAL CODE 


Changing Credit Practices under 
Code: Analysis; Oregon and Ohio 
Panels Feb. P. 8 

Uniform Commercial Code: Boon 


or Bane? 


Dec. P. 20 





Calendar of Events 








MonrereEY, CALIFORNIA 

January 11-13, 1962 

Eighth Annual California 
Management Workshop 


Credit 


* 


PoRTLAND, OREGON 

March 15-16, 1962 

Fortieth Annual Pacific 
Credit Conference 


Northwest 


@ 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
May 13-17, 1962 
66th Annual Credit Congress 


And note these: 


New York, N. Y—December 9 

Forum on ‘The Status of Tax Claims in 
Bankruptcy and Reorganization Proceed- 
ings” and “Preferential Transfers under 
the Bankruptcy Act,” sponsored by Region- 
al Members Association of the Commer- 
cial Law League of America for the 
Second District. 


Dayton, Ohio—January 22, 1962 

Second all-day Credit-Sales Management 
Conference sponsored by the Dayton As- 
sociation of Credit Men, Dayton Sales Ex- 
ecutives Club and University of Dayton. 
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ON THE 
Personal 





W. RALPH ROWE has been named 
general credit manager of Foremost 
Dairies, Inc., at San Francisco head- 
quarters. He had been credit man- 
ager of the company’s Northern Cali- 
fornia division. Mr. Rowe is a direc- 
tor of the Wholesalers Credit Asso- 
ciation of Oakland and a member 
of the Credit Managers Association 
of Northern and Central California. 





W. RALPH ROWE 


NORMAN ECK 


NORMAN ECK who has been named 
credit manager of Northrup, King 
& Company, Minneapolis, to succeed 
John E. Ledbetter, retired, began 
with the company in 1948 and 
had been assistant credit manager 
since 1956. He is currently serving 
as first vice president and director 
of the North Central Credit & Finan- 
cial Management Association. At the 
Denver Credit Congress Mr. Eck 
served as co-chairman of the Feed, 
Seed & Agricultural Suppliers Indus- 
try Group meeting. 


GreorcE J. Daty has become vice 
president, accounting, of Rexall 
Drug & Chemical Company, at Los 
Angeles world headquarters. He 
was with Elgin Watch Company 
from 1954-1960, advancing in that 
period from treasurer to director 
and chief executive officer. Most re- 
cently he had been special assistant 
to the president of Champion Paper 
Company. 


J. P. Monce has been appointed 
vice president and treasurer Interna- 
tional Paper Company, New York. 








At Thompson Ramo Wooldridge, . 


Inc., Cleveland, Vice President 
James H. Coo.mce has been named 
chairman of the newly formed fi- 
nance committee and Ernest C. 
BRELSFORD vice _ president-finance. 
Mr. Brelsford continues to serve as 
treasurer. 


Trescott A. BUELL has been ap- 
pointed treasurer, Western Union 
Telegraph Company, New York. He 
succeeds Lester A. Ahlers, who has 
retired after 46 years of service. Mr. 
Buell was district sales manager, 
superintendent and division sales 
manager before becoming assistant 
treasurer in 1953. 


Rospert J. Boyp has been ad- 
vanced to credit manager, Calaveras 
Cement Company, a division of The 
Flintkote Company, San Francisco. 
He has been assistant to the finance 
vice president since going with Cala- 
veras in 1960. 


C. E. WHITMAN, treasurer, Raub 
Supply Company, Lancaster, Pa., has 
been named vice president. He is a 
director of the Credit Management 
Association of Delaware Valley. 


Pau. C. B. Rose has been pro- 
moted to credit manager, American 
Viscose Corporation, Philadelphia, 
to succeed the late Aloysius J. Ma- 
guire. Mr. Rose began with the 
company in 1942 as credit analyst. 
He is a member Foreign Credit In- 
terchange Bureau, NACM, and Fiber 
Producers Credit Association of New 
York Credit and Financial Manage- 
ment Association. 


JASPER C. OSBORNE, vice president 
Trust Company of Georgia, Atlanta, 
and an NACM director, has been 
elected a director of Georgia Shoe 
Manufacturing Company. Mr. Os- 
borne is a past president, Georgia 
Association of Credit Management. 


Harry D. BRENNER, JR. has been 
elected treasurer, Bayuk Cigars. Inc.. 


Philadelphia. 
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JESSE McCLELLAND GEORGE F. BARBER 


JESSE N. McCLELLAND has be- 
come credit manager Pomona Tile 
Manufacturing Company, Los Ange- 
les. to succeed the late Charles Buck. 
Mr. McClelland is a member, Na- 
tional Institute of Credit and the 
Building Materials Dealers Credit 
Association. 


GEORGE F. BARBER is now the 
general credit manager of National 
Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh. He was 
formerly treasurer of Crucible Steel 
Company of America. A 1936 grad- 
uate of Princeton University, Mr. 
Barber began with Crucible Steel in 
1947 as credit representative, follow- 
ing World War II military service 
and a period with the Bank of New 
York and with Crossley. Inc. 








Personnel Mart 





CrepiIt EXECUTIVE seeks change— 
Age 34, B.A., LL.B. (New York 
Bar). 12 years broad experience in 
Industrial, Wholesale and Retail 
credit AAA] corporation. Metropoli- 
tan New York preferred. Résumé 


available. Write CFM Box #553. 


POSITION WANTED 


Credit experience in wholesale, deal- 
er financing, retail and customer 
contact. College grad. Fellow Award 
NIC. Age 30. Married. Desires good 
future. $7,000-plus. Résumé on re- 


quest. CFM Box #554. 


AVAILABLE 
CREDIT MANAGER—10 years on staff 
level large and small companies. 


Various Industries. Executive Award 
Dartmouth °59. Age 48. Low five-fig- 
ure salary range. Will relocate. CFM 


Box #555. 















Announcing— 


THE NEW 
1962 
CREDIT MANUAL 
OF 
COMMERCIAL LAWS 





INVALUABLE AID TO ALL CREDIT MANAGERS 


A treasury of information to effectively meet your needs 
and help you safeguard and build sales and profits. 


Completely Revised and 
Updated to Save You 
Time, Work, and Money 


ACCURATE AND CONDENSED REFERENCE BOOK 


providing, in clear, concise layman's language, the 


in Han dling A ny answers to your legal questions from receipt of order to 


collection of the account. 
Credit Pr 2m 
dit oble ...A practical, up-to-date guide to Credit and Sales 


Management's every day problems and legal aspects of 
the credit function, presenting the gist of laws and regu- 


id 0 es inte lations, Federal and State, which affect Sales and Credit. 


lation moving through Congress has been at an all- 


time high. Some of your coming business plans and 


policies are sure to be affected by the new laws Ls : ORDER FORM Lg 
§ 
hist ii: di is titi sl tases ts is ticrtbcabdbabldiigice Nidhi bet rst nhl ati tal A 


SERVICE CORPORATION OF NACM 
44 EAST 23RD STREET 
NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 















SPECIAL PRE-PUBLICATION OFFER 
You can examine the 1962 "CREDIT MANUAL OF 
COMMERCIAL LAWS" for 10 days without ob- 
ligation, at the Special pre-publication price to 
N.A.C.M. members of $10.00 per copy (regular 
price $12.50). 











Please enter this reservation order for | copy of the 1962 
OMMERCIAL LAWS for 10 day 
Free Examination. After 10 days | will remit the Special pre- 
publication price to members of $10.00 or return the book. 










NAME ___ 2 Vs = 





COMPANY 





STREET 





i 


se 
a 


Entirely View pains 


The VLA.CM 


correspondence course in 


CREDIT AND COLLECTION PRINCIPLES 


The 26-week course is divided into 
convenient two-week assignments. 
Ready now. 


@ The Role of Credit in the Business World 
@ Department Organization and Personnel 
@ Operation of a Credit Department 

@ Credit Procedures 

@ Collection Procedures 

@ Legal Forms of Organization 

® Selling Terms and Instruments of Credit 
‘@ Agency Sources of Credit Information 
@ Financial Institutions 

@ Basic Accounting 

e Background of the Business 

e Insurance and Credit 


@ The Financial Statement 


An experienced analyst is assigned to every student 
and is able to provide personal help on special 
problems and questions. Each student has available 
to him the full facilities of the National Institute of 
Credit and the National Association of Credit Manage- 
ment. 


A certificate is awarded to each student who com- 
pletes the course satisfactorily. 


For the man or woman who is starting out in credit 
work, the course covers credit and collection principles 
in easy-to-understand language. Descriptive material is 
drawn from the broad experience of mature credit 


executives. 


For treasurers and credit department managers, the 
course is a vital aid. It releases executive time formerly 
spent in training subordinates. In concentrated form, 
the course presents situations and information the 
trainee is most likely to need in his first year in the 
credit department. 


In his own time, the student can follow a planned 
program for learning the essentials of credit and col- 
lection work. Standard practices and techniques are 
treated in detail. Unusual situations are included, too, 
so the student will know how to handle them when they 


come up in his job. 


The basic knowledge provided by the ccurse can 
easily be fitted to company requirements, policies, and 


procedures. 


| 44 East 23rd Street 
| New York 10, New York 


| Please send me additional information about the new cor- 
| respondence course in CREDIT AND COLLECTION PRINCIPLES. 


| Name 


Company 


' 








& 
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rye 


DD 


